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@ DO you provide for air conditioning 
when running at slow speed or standing 
in stations? & The Westinghouse system has 
a generator and battery capable of supplying 
adequate power under a// conditions for 
continuous air conditioning and car lighting. 
Cars can be pre-cooled in yards by simply 


plugging in on an a-c. power source. 


@ HOW much locomotive power does the 
system absorb? & On the average the West- 
inghouse system adds only 3 to 4 per cent to 
the power required from the locomotive for a 
completely air conditioned train. Such low 
power-absorption is available only with 
electric equipment using an axle generator. 


BEFORE YOU BUY AIR 


June 17, 1933 


@ DOES your system have all the ad- 
vantages offered by electrically-operated air 
conditioning? as Electrical equipment, pro- 
perly designed, eliminates complicated me- 
chanical drives, gives more complete and sim- 
plified control, permits automatic operation, 
is the easiest to install and maintain, and op- 
erates most economically. The Westinghouse 
system is of this type. 


@ WHAT features of design reduce 
maintenance? & Westinghouse equipment 
offers the following features: Electric drive; 
high-speed, direct-connected compressor; 
suspension-mounted refrigerating unit, and 
100 per cent anti-friction bearings and an oil- 
immersed gear drive for the generator. 
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4 Stabilization Not Provided 


for the Transportation Industry 


Viewed in the light of the Industrial Recovery Act, 
which provides for widespread public or quasi-public 
control of all industry, the failure of the government to 
provide for similar control of transportation leaves a 
striking hiatus in its record of legislative accomplish- 
ment. Manufacturers of chewing gum or shoes or 
machinery, or anything at all, can make agreements to 
end wasteful competition and bad working conditions, 
and if they do not do so the government will do it 
for them. In transportation, however, as far as the 
government is concerned, the railways and their em- 
ployees will continue to suffer from the competition of 
unregulated water and motor transport, paying wages 
which in many cases are the merest fraction of those 
of the railways. Moreover, $400,000,000 is to be spent 
on additional highway construction, with no assurance 
that a large part of it will not be used for heavy-duty 
highways paralleling the railways. 

This observation is made in no spirit of captious 
criticism, either of the Administration or Congressional 
leaders. Their record of accomplishment in the past 
three months is a great one and it would be strange, 
indeed, if so vast a program, pressed through in so 
short a time, did not include some anomalies. It is im- 
portant, however, that these omissions be widely recog- 
nized and that steps be taken now to assure their 
prompt correction when Congress reconvenes. 


Transportation Industry Once Stabilized 


The Industrial Recovery Act has many critics, most 
of whom doubt the possibility and effectiveness of the 
far-reaching control of industry provided for in it. 
The most convincing answer to such criticism would be 
to set up one industry as an example, establish fair 
competitive practices and wages in it, and then use it 
both as proof of the feasibility of, and a model for 
extending, such control. Ten years ago the nation had 
a successfully working example of controlled and 
planned economy in one of the greatest of industries 
transportation. This control has been relaxed and 
all the old abuses—rate cutting, rebates, low wages 
and bad working conditions, unsafe practices—which 
regulation was designed to correct, have returned be- 
cause of the failure of the government to include 
newer and rapidly developing agencies of transporta- 
tion in the regulatory scheme. But for the failure to 
include new forms of transportation in the Interstate 


Commerce Act, the transportation industry would stand 
today as the perfect answer to critics who believe that 
such control of industry is impossible or ineffective. 


An Important Duty of the Co-ordinator 


One provision of the new railway act stipulates that 
the federal co-ordinator of transportation and the 
regional co-ordinating committees of railroad officers 
shall study means of improving the conditions sur- 
rounding transportation in all its forms and shall make 
plans for this purpose. It appears, therefore, that the 
“conditions surrounding” transportation by highways 
and inland waterways, such as the lack of regulation 
of rates, low wages and long hours of employees, un- 
safe operating practices and subsidies, are a very proper 
concern of the co-ordinator and the co-ordinating com- 
mittees. It is to be hoped that the co-ordinator and 
the co-ordinating committees will act vigorously under 
this clause, examine thoroughly these “surrounding 
conditions” and make definite recommendations for 
their correction. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance 
of this issue, not only to the transportation industry, 
but also as a test of the sincerity lying behind the gov- 
ernment’s entire program for industrial planning and 
control. If such control is necessary or advisable for 
all industry, it is certainly so also for transportation. 
Indeed, since such control at one time existed when 
railways were the only important form of transporta- 
tion, and still exists for the railroads, we may safely 
assume that such control is needed in transportation 
even more than in other industries. But, instead of 
vigorously restoring planned economy in transporta- 
tion by the relatively simple device of extending the 
interstate commerce act to all agencies of transporta- 
tion, the government has elected to ignore these other 
agencies, at least tor the time being. Meantime it goes 
blithely into uncharted fields in an attempt to control 
all industry—a strategy which might be likened to that 
of a general who would withdraw his troops from a 
battle nine-tenths won, in order to pursue a more 
distant and far more formidable enemy. We have 
confidence in the open-mindedness and honesty of pur- 
pose of Administration officials and we believe, if they 
can be led to see the incongruity of their transport 
policy as so far disclosed in relation to their program 
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for industry in general, that the necessary corrections 
will be made. 

The policy with regard to transportation, however, 
does not present an anomaly alone in its failure to 
include control of highway and inland waterway trans- 
portation. There is also evidence of a lack of under- 
standing which has led to errors of a more positive 
nature, namely, the continued overinvestment in trans- 
portation facilities. We have already mentioned the 
400 million dollar appropriation for roads, with no 
safeguards to prevent a large portion of this appro- 
priation from being used, not in areas suffering from a 
lack of transportation facilities, but in those suffering 
from an oversupply. No person is permitted to lay 
down a rail line wherever he pleases, simply because 
he has the money to do so. He must first convince the 
regulatory authorities that the territory is not already 
adequately served and that his project will cater to the 
public’s convenience and necessity. Yet a highway 
commission or the Army engineers may construct an 
arterial road or a waterway, as the case may be, if 
they can secure the money, without any showing what- 
ever as to the transportation needs of the territory or 
the adequacy of existing facilities. By continued ap- 
propriations for such purposes, with no requirement 
for showing public necessity before an impartial tri- 
bunal, the government is forcing upon the transporta- 
tion industry the very antithesis of planned economy 
which is the cornerstone of its policy for dealing with 
industry in general. 


St. Lawrence Project, an Example of Planless Economy 


If planned economy is a desirable policy then what 
are we to say of the St. Lawrence Seaway project, 
involving an investment of hundreds of millions of 
new capital designed to take traffic from railroads 
already built and used to less than half their ca- 
pacity? A more modern and efficient method of trans- 
portation which in justice should supplant an. older, 
wasteful agency? Not a bit of it; if the New York 
Central Railroad were freed of capital charges, freed 
of ad valorem taxes, freed of maintaining its road- 
way—if it were thus placed on accounting parity with 
the St. Lawrence Seaway—it could haul all the freight 
that the canal will haul at lower cost. Moreover, it 
would do the job infinitely more quickly and would be 
on duty 24 hours a day throughout the year, regardless 
of fog or ice. The St. Lawrence Seaway threatens not 
only the loss of some of the investment in the rail- 
ways, but the further economic waste of transferring 
traffic from a more efficient agency to one which, fairly 
compared, is less efficient. No recognition has‘ thus 
far been vouchsafed this important fact by those re- 
sponsible for the government’s industrial policies. Yet 
it must be recognized if we are to have ordered economy 
in transportation, such as is envisioned by the govern- 
ment for industry as a whole. 

It becomes the duty of everyone concerned with the 
well-being of the transportation industry to proclaim 
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the fact that no attempt has been made to deal with 
its fundamental difficulties. These difficulties arise 
from the effort of an old agency which is self-sustain- 
ing, tax-yielding and socially controlled to a high de- 
gree, to hold its own against new competitors which 
have some intrinsic superiorities, but the main ad- 
vantage of which lies in the fact that they not only 
yield no (net) taxes, but consume them by the billions, 
and that little or no control is exercised over them. 


Tax-supported Transport a New Policy 


The policy which permits a portion of transport 
costs to be shifted from the users to the shoulders of 
the general taxpayers is a new one (accounting in no 
small measure for the financial difficulties of the prin- 
cipal payers of taxes—the owners of real property). 
Tolls were charged on the old Erie Canal until the rail- 
ways, similarly self-sustaining, by superior efficiency, 
led to their removal if any traffic was to be retained. 
The early highways used for transportation over dis- 
tances (as opposed to purely local use) were toll roads. 
The use of these roads for such transport declined 
almost to nothing with the advent of the railways and 
tolls were perforce abolished. The principle of self- 
sustaining transportation which had been built up 
through several centuries and which was applied to all 
forms of transportation thus became the exclusive 
heritage of the railways, and it remains firmly fixed 
upon them to this day. It must either be removed as 
an obligation of the railways or applied in equal meas- 
ure to their competitors. 

The conclusion is inescapable that, to establish eco- 
nomic planning in the transportation industry— 

1. Commercial highway and waterway transport 
must be placed upon the same plane of self-support 
and taxation as the railways. 

2. There must be similar control of rates and work- 
ing conditions for all forms of transportation. 

3. Overexpansion and destructive competition must 
be prevented by the control not only of new services 
upon, but of investment in highways and waterways, 
by the same authority which regulates such services 
and investment by the railways. 


Consider Signaling 


As railroad traffic returns to normal certain operating 
problems will arise which can be dealt with most effi- 
ciently by the use of modern signaling facilities, for ex- 


ample, centralized traffic control. The first installation 
of this revolutionary method of directing train move- 
ments by signal indication over an entire division with- 
out train orders was placed in service in 1927. Other 
installations followed as the advantages of this system 
were demonstrated, but further progress was halted 
by the depression. This interval of inactivity has given 
opportunity to prove conclusively the merits of central- 
ized traffic control, and to improve the equipment to a 
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stage of efficiency and reliability of operation trans- 
cending standards previously established for signaling 
facilities. Thus, the railroads, now have a new “tool.” 

This new “tool” can be used effectively in meeting 
the requirements imposed by increases in traffic at a 
minimum outlay for additional trackage. Because of 
the facility with which it can be employed in the re- 
duction of train delays, it is of especial advantage on 
single-track, particularly where train movements occur 
in peaks during certain times of the day or certain 
seasons of the year, and the investment in second track 
cannot be justified because of the limited periods dur- 
ing which such added trackage is of any benefit. There 
is no “guess work” as to results to be effected by 
centralized control because time-distance charts can be 
prepared to show present and future train movements. 

However, the advantages of centralized control are 
by no means limited to single-track lines, for there are 
many extensive sections of double track which do not 
now, nor will for years to come, have a traffic which 
cannot be handled efficiently on a single-track, properly 
signaled. By reverting to single-track operation, it 
will be possible to save at least $1,000 per mile annually 


in the maintenance of one track, and where rail and tie- 


renewals are far behind schedule, the abandonment of 
a track will effect even larger reductions in current 
outlay if action is taken now. The money that would 
be required to rehabilitate the track taken out of serv- 
ice will go far in paying for the centralized traffic con- 
trol. There are thus several reasons for immediate 
investigations of the possibilities of centralized control 
on many sections of railroad. 


Where Begin 
to Co-ordinate? 


Congress having passed the emergency railroad 
bill, the co-ordinator and regional committees will 
probably soon enter the spotlight of railway interest 
te remain there for a considerable period. What 
economies will they effect? How will their acts affect 
railroad men and railroad service? These questions 
are being asked wherever railroad men congregate, and 
some of the speculative answers do credit to the im- 
aginative faculties of railroad people. Perhaps the 
best place to search for the probabilities of co-ordina- 
tion is the testimony of the presumptive co-ordinator, 
Commissioner Eastman, at the hearings of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. He mentioned the 
following as possible sources of savings: 


Unnecessary duplications of service or facilities, including 

The wastes which exist at large railroad centers and which 
could be eliminated by joint use of terminals, both freight and 
passenger, and the lines and facilities incident thereto. 

Unnecessary passenger or freight train service, such as could 
be eliminated by pooling arrangements. 

Use of unduly circuitous routes. 

Extravagance in solicitation of traffic. 

Waste in equipment repair expense, such as could be avoided 
by joint use of certain shops and abandonment of others. 
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Waste in passenger ticket offices, such as could be avoided 
by combined ticket offices. 

Unnecessary allowances to large shippers for certain services. 

Unduly low charges for warehousing and like accessorial 
services. 

Waste in the use of equipment such as might be avoided by 
pooling arrangements, change in car rentals, or other means of 
reducing empty return movement of cars. 

Wasteful practices in the purchase of equipment, rails, ties, 
materials and supplies, including not only purchasing methods 
but also standardization and specifications. 

Reduction of unprofitable operations and provision of better 
service by the substitution of motor vehicles for steam service 
and their' use as auxiliaries in terminal service. 

Wasteful practices in the payment of loss and damage claims. 

Wasteful practices with respect to freight-forwarding com- 
panies and improvements in their use. 

Waste in the handling of less-than-carload freight, such as 
can be reduced by railroad co-operation. 

Wasteful practices in the operation of unnecessary parallel 
motor-bus or motor-truck services. 

Wasteful policies with respect to rates, and consideration of 
general plans to adjust freight-rate structures to modern needs. 

Research into practical use of cost accounting. 


Most of these suggestions, it will be noted, run afoul 
of the provision in the act which prevents the dis- 
missal of employees in carrying out the orders of the 
co-ordinator; and savings of such character can be 
made only as traffic increases to make positions for 
employees who would, but for this provision, be 
dropped from the payrolls. Two or three of Com- 
missioner Eastman’s suggestions, however, can be 
made effective with little hindrance from the provision 
for protecting employment. Among these, certainly, 
are elimination of wasteful practices with respect to 
forwarding companies and railroad co-operation in the 
handling of 1. c. 1. freight. 

Carloadings in the week ended June 3 were some 
60,000 greater than in the same week of 1932. Car- 
loadings of 1. c. 1. freight, however, were almost 7,000 
less than in the similar 1932 week. No one will believe 
for a moment that this class of traffic has actually 
diminished; rather, the figures simply indicate a fur- 
ther loss to trucks and forwarders. Meantime the 
railroads continue to give the same nation-wide, all- 
commodity service for this class of traffic and the 
heavy overhead expense, which varies but slightly with 
the volume, has to be spread over a greatly reduced 
tonnage. The average tonnage per car of I. c. |. freight 
has declined below that of the average light truck. 

Pooling of this traffic with nation-wide collection and 
delivery service, either by the railroads themselves or 
through the medium of the Railway Express Agency, 
ought to provide savings of such magnitude that if a 
large portion of them were immediately passed on to 
shippers, sufficient traffic would be recovered from 
trucks and forwarders not only to keep on the job all 
employees now engaged in 1. c. |. handling, but many 
more beside. If to such consolidation of this traffic 
could also be applied Commissioner Eastman’s sug- 
gestion for rate simplification, even more traffic might 
be won back to the rails. Vigorous tackling of the 
problem of placing 1. c. |. traffic on a profitable basis, 
with service and rates attractive to shippers, therefore, 
would appear to be the obvious point for co-ordination 
to begin. 
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The D. & H. Triple-Expansion Locomotive 


Delaware & Hudson Develops Fourth 
High-Pressure Locomotive 





Triple expansion, 4-8-0 type, develops 90,000 Ib. tractive force, simple— 


MONG the exceptional exhibits at the Century of 

Progress Exposition now being held at Chicago 
is a triple-expansion locomotive which was de- 
deloped by the Delaware & Hudson and built by the 
American Locomotive Company. This locomotive is the 
fourth of a series, in all of which are incorporated boilers 
having water-tube fireboxes and fire-tube barrels which 
carry working pressures considerably higher than cus- 
tomary contemporary practice. 


Preceding Locomotives of Series 


The preceding locomotives of the series are the 
“Horatio Allen,” 1 which has a working pressure of 350 
lb. per sq. in.; the “John B. Jervis,” 2 with a working 
pressure of 400 Ib. per sq. in., and the “James Arch- 
bald” * which carries 500 lb. per sq. in. The new loco- 
motive, the “L. F. Loree,” also carries 500 lb. per sq. in., 
but differs essentially from its three predecessors in the 
use of the triple-expansion principle, whereas they all! 
employ cylinders of the cross-compound type. 

Unlike the three predecessors, which are all of 
the 2-8-0 type, the L. F. Loree is of the 4-8-0 
type and has four cylinders. The high-pressure and 
intermediate cylinders are embodied in a single steel 
casting which is mounted in the frames at the rear of the 
locomotive behind the firebox. Two low-pressure cylin- 
ders, which, with the saddle, are also included in a single 
steel casting, are placed in the conventional location 
under the smokebox. The two main rods on each side 
of the locomotive drive on one main crank pin. 


Results in Service 


Following the delivery of the locomotive time for 
complete tests was not available before it was sent to 
Chicago to be placed on exhibition at the Century of 

1 “Horatio Allen,” page 353, February 7, 1925, Railway Age 


2“Tohn B. Jervis,” page 893, March 12, 1927, Railway Age 
“James Archbald,” page 143, July 26, 1930, Railway Age 





On exhibit at Century of Progress Exposition 
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Progress Exposition. A series of dynamometer-car runs 
were made, however, to check the tractive capacity of the 
locomotive at various cut-offs. The highest drawbar 
pull recorded, without the assistance of the auxiliary 
locomotive, was 82,000 Ib., the locomotive operating 
triple expansion at 87! per cent cut-off and at a speed 
of 4 m.p.h. Operating at a constant speed of 4 m.p.h. 
and 66 per cent cut-off, ascending a .24 per cent grade, 
drawbar pulls of 61,000 to 63,000 Ib. were recorded. 
The train on which these observations were made con- 
sisted of 4,763 actual tons in 71 cars, the dynamometer 
car and the caboose. With a train of 6,103 actual tons 
in 92 cars, the dynamometer car and the caboose, the 
locomotive, operating at 66 per cent cut-off with the 
auxiliary locomotive cut in, developed a maximum draw- 
bar pull of 74,000 Ib. at the top of a .52 per cent grade 
at about 414 m.p.h. 

On another run, with a train of 3,274 actual tons in 50 
cars, the dynamometer car and a caboose, the locomotive 
developed a drawbar pull of 37,000 Ib. working in 50 
per cent cut-off at a practically constant speed of 20 
m.p.h. on a .42 per cent grade. 

The Horatio Allen, the John B. Jervis and the James 
Archbald have all been subjected to efficiency dynamom- 
eter tests over the same section of the line, northbound 
between Oneonta, N. Y., and Dante, over a .5 per cent 
compensated grade. The thermal efficiency at the tender 
drawbar based on coal as fired was as follows: Horatio 
Allen, 8.73 per cent ; John B. Jervis, 9.35 per cent ; James 
Archbald, 10.4 per cent. It is expected that, after all 
adjustments have been made, the L. F. Loree, under 
comparable conditions, will develop an overall thermal 
efficiency of between 12 and 13 per cent. 


The Boiler 


One of the outstanding differences in the construction 
of the boiler of the L. F. Loree as compared with those 
on the preceding three locomotives is in the use of solid- 
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forged nickel-steel steam and water drums in the firebox 
construction instead of drums of riveted plate construc- 
tion. These drums are turned and bored eccentrically, 
thus providing a thickening of the walls at the sides 
where the water-tube holes are located. Thus the com- 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of the Triple-Expansion 
Locomotive “L. F. Loree” 
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I NINE 6 SiS catrecayois: 9G w'o:d-0, 00.0 :0e. 6 e.0 We ver No. 12 min., B.W.G. 
Thickness, NE aaa hiae chy ds aio-u: Waele or ate Se eew es onewd No. 5 min., B. - G. 
nN CII? III MII © 5.15 0:54. 4csnaiete: 64:01 0:0 bcordcm ral agrees erauelaee ane aa 5 ft. 
EE EERE ee ee ee 75.8 m4 ft. 
Heating surfaces: . 
I eh elec sala dhe aioe av rel Sr eissy'onw:9 donk iate clans yelerereteiesereco oueue'a 965 sq. ft. 
I EI os oy cles: ols Edie & wae bSesla Wa let IRR IRE 61 sq. ft. 
SSE ree errr nearer tr eet: s ueerenrar ets 1,209 sq. ft. 
ae or Wt hs as a rng led th dian eiain’ Ger onerniancibrecderane 416s Saver 1,116 sq. ft. 
Total evaporative ......eceeeee cece reece eee eereeeenncees 3,351 sq. ft. 
IN, oii Sia: orkia ai bigcd-e 0:0 0 6S wl vai RE Melee view eleb aise 1,076 sq. ft. 
oe ee | ee rere eee a 4,427 sq. ft. 
Tender: 
Water capacity ....... eee cece cece rece e ees e wee eenee cece 14,000 gal. 
EE occ o.win ners vse nde save keees cet oesagewse 17% tons 





pensation is effected for the reduction of section through 
the water-tube holes without the necessity of using plate 
of this thickness all around. The sections of the steam 
drums ahead of the firebox are of riveted plate construc- 
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tion. Compared with the butt-seam riveted drums on 
the James Archbald, which carry the same boiler pres- 
sure, this construction saved 5,274 lb. in the weight of 
the boiler. 

The boiler shell and the two front steam drums, in- 
cluding liners, welt strips, etc., are of silico-manganese 
steel. Other parts are of suitable grades of carbon 
steel. 


The Steam Pipes 


The high-pressure superheated steam is conveyed 
from the superheater header to a Wagner throttle under 
the jacket on the right side of the smokebox. ‘From the 
throttle flange a corrugated steel pipe leads downward 
and to the rear in a sweeping curve to a seamless cold- 
drawn steam pipe, 8 in. in outside diameter, which ex- 
tends back alongside of the right firebox drum to the 
rear cylinder casting. When bolted in place the steam 
pipe is attached at its ends to flanges which bear a fixed 
relation to each other, while the joint between the two 
sections of the pipe changes its position with relation to 
the ends in accordance with variations in the temperature 
of the pipe. 

The support for the front end of the rear section of 
the steam pipe must permit longitudinal movement with- 
out binding and still care for a variable tendency toward 
vertical displacement, because of the eccentricity of the 
expansion and contraction forces. 

The low-pressure receiver pipe is composed of seam- 
less steel tubing of 9 in. nominal inside diameter, which 
extends from the front face of the rear cylinder casting 
between the frames. This pipe, which normally carries 
pressures less than 100 Ib. per sq. in., is assembled in 
four sections, the forward one of which is a slip-type 
expansion joint. 


Cylinders and Valves 


Except for the low-pressure cylinders, two poppet 
valves are provided for each end of each cylinder, one 
of which controls the admission and cutoff and one the 
release and compression. These valves are housed in 
box-like enclosures projecting up from the cylinder barrel 
over the ports at each end. The poppet-valve stems 
extend through glands in the inner walls of these hous- 
ings toward the cam box which is placed over the middle 
of the cylinder barrel. 

With the exception of the exhaust valves for the inter- 
mediate-pressure cylinder and the admission valves for 
the low-pressure cylinders, which are 9% in. in diameter, 
all valves, both inlet and exhaust, provide openings 9 in. 





The Locomotive Undergoing Capacity Tests 
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A Poppet-Valve Assembly 


in diameter. In the case of the low-pressure cylinder, 
two 9-in. exhaust valves are provided at each port. 

The high-pressure exhaust passes directly to the inter- 
mediate-pressure receiver. This is a chamber in the 
casting between the two cylinder barrels which is con- 
nected directly to the intermediate-pressure admission- 
valve chambers. Passages from the exhaust valves of 
this cylinder converge in a single passage cored through 
the receiver space to the opening in the front face of the 
cylinder casting to which the low-pressure receiver pipe 
is connected. 

The intercepting valve is housed within the low-pres- 
sure receiver chamber in the front saddle casting. It 
functions automatically in starting to close the inter- 
mediate exhaust from the low-pressure receiver and to 
admit high-pressure steam, through a reducing valve, 
into the receiver and, as the intermediate exhaust pres- 
sure builds up, to open the receiver pipe to the low- 
pressure receiver volume and close the high-pressure 
‘steam supply. It may be operated by manual control at 
any time to divert the intermediate exhaust to the atmo- 
sphere, through a back-pressure valve which maintains 
83 Ib. per sq..in. in the receiver pipe, and admit high- 
pressure steam, through the reducing valve, to the low- 
pressure receiver. 

In starting, steam is fed to the intermediate-cylinder 
receiver directly from the high-pressure steam space 
through a spring-loaded feed valve, which closes when 
a pressure of 170 Ib. per sq. in. has been built up in the 
receiver. 

When working short cut-offs in triple-expansion, a 
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valve in the cab permits the engineman to admit a limited 
amount of steam from the boiler to boost the low-pres- 
sure receiver pressure. 


The Valve Motion 


The valve motion for each pair of cylinders is fur- 
nished by a single drive. The motion for the high-pres- 
sure and intermediate-pressure cylinders is taken from 
the right main crank pin and that for the two low-pres- 
sure cylinders from the left main pin. The motion is 
provided by a crank arm on the end of each crank pin, 
the other end of which is in line with the center of the 
axle. From this point a shaft extends out about 10 in. 
to a worm-gear box. As the latter is supported rigidly 
by a frame yoke, the short shaft is furnished with uni- 
versal joints at both ends. From the worm-gear boxes 
shafts carry the motion, backward on one side of the 
locomotive and forward on the other, to the side of the 
cylinders. Here a worm drives a horizontal cam shaft 
which extends transversely across the locomotive. Cams 
in housings mounted over each cylinder barrel are pro- 
vided on this shaft for the inlet and exhaust valves. The 
cam shaft is driven by a splined sleeve, within which the 
shaft may be moved along its axis. 

Where the shaft passes through the cam box over each 
cylinder, it is fitted with two sets of cams, one for the 
inlet valves and one for the exhaust valves. There are 
10 cam positions in each set, six for forward motion, 
one in the center and three for backward motion. One 
cam in each set operates the valves for both ends of the 
cylinder through rollers and rockers placed on opposite 
sides of the shaft. The rockers cause the valves to open 
by pressure on the stems. The valves, which are of thin 
section and light weight, are closed by springs. 

The cut-offs of all four cylinders are controlled by a 
single reverse gear. A rack between the two heads of 
the trunk piston of the reverse-gear rotates a transverse 
shaft which is carried across the locomotive. A bevel 
gear box on each end drives a longitudinal shaft. That 
on the left leads backward to the side of the intermediate 
cylinder, while that on the right extends forward to the 
low-pressure cylinder. Each terminates in a gear box 
on the end of the transverse cam-shaft housing opposite 
to the worm-drive connection in which a pinion engages 
a rack sleeve on the end of the cam shaft which causes 
the latter to be displaced axially when the reverse shaft 
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The Boiler of the Triple-Expansion Locomotive 
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is rotated. Provision is made in the reverse gear to 
divide and lock the gear travel into steps which corre- 
spond to the distance between cam centers. Thus a 
single reverse gear controls the valve events in all four 
cylinders. 

The use of the cams, however, limits the number of 
working cut-offs to the number of cams which can be 
brought in line with the rocker arms which move the 
poppet-valve stems. In this design nine cams are pro- 
vided in each set, making 36 in all on each transverse 
shaft. These provide six changes of cut-off in forward 
motion, with suitable changes in admission, release and 
compression, and three changes in backward motion. 
The center cams in both the inlet and exhaust sets are 
true circles, of sufficient diameter to hold all valves open, 
except the high and intermediate-cylinder admission 
valves, thus providing for free circulation between op- 
posite ends of the cylinders when drifting. Any pre- 
determined combinations of events for the three expan- 
sion stages may be provided for each operating position 
of the reverse lever, and the four events—admission, 
cut-off, release and compression—can be fixed indepen- 
dently of each other. 


Frames and Running Gear 


The main driving wheels are of Alco box section, 
somewhat lighter in weight and considered less subject 
to cracking than the conventional design. The main driv- 
ing boxes are fitted with S. K. F. roller bearings, the 
journal size being 13 in. by 14 in. The journals of the 
remaining drivers are crown type, 11 in. by 14 in. The 
four-wheel engine truck is of the Alco constant-re- 
sistance type, with inside plain bearings. The side 
frames and journal boxes are cast integral. Instead of 
the usual cellars, provision is made for access to the 
inside of the boxes for lubrication through handholds 
in the front and back walls, respectively, of the two 
boxes in each side frame. 

In the connection and drive of the crank-pin ends of 
the two main rods on the main pin the principle of 
the tandem main rod is employed. The main rods, side 
rods, piston rods and the connecting rods of the auxiliary 
locomotive are of carbon-nickel steel, quenched and 
tempered. The use of this material effected a reduction 
of 3714 per cent in the weight as compared with carbon 
steel. The eccentric is of carbon vanadium steel. 

The frames are separate high-manganese-steel castings 
which are secured to the steel cylinder castings, front 
and back, by bolts and kevs. Aside from the cylinders, 
the principal transverse bracing comprises the front 
bumper. deck and guide-yoke crosstie which is an in- 
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The Frames and Cylinders Assembled in the Erecting Shop 






tegral steel casting extending under the cylinders and 
about 80 in. back of the cvlinder casting. 

The guides are of the single-bar type. Those for the 
front cylinders are supported in the usual manner, the 
front ends on the rear cylinder heads and the rear ends 
from the guide yoke. The rear guides are entirely sepa- 
rate from the cylinders and are supported from the 
frames at both ends. Neither of these supports is carried 
across between the frames. In the case of the rear sup- 
ports, the low-pressure receiver pipe interferes and, in 
the case of the front-end supports, the ash pan is an 
additional obstruction. At the latter location, however, 
a bolt-and-sleeve spacer is inserted between the lower 
frame rails. 


Other Features 

The locomotive is equipped with the Dabeg feedwater 
heater, with which the D. & H. has already had consider- 
able experience. This device is an open-type heater and 
is operated by a pump which takes its power from the 
left front crosshead. 

The cylinder and valve lubrication is provided by a 
32-feed Bosch force-feed lubricator. The locomotive 
has two duplex steam gages. One registers pressure in 
the high-pressure steam pipe and in the intermediate- 
pressure receiver. The other shows the pressure in the 
low-pressure receiver and at the low-pressure exhaust. 
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The High-Pressure Cylinder 
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View of the New Tennessee River Bridge—Taken When Only the Bottom 
Chord of the Lift Span Had Received the Field Coat of Aluminum Paint 


Builds New Tennessee River Bridge 


Louisville & Nashville renews structure on Memphis line, involving 
pneumatic foundations and a 294-ft. vertical lift span 


that embodies a number of distinctive elements is 

the primary feature of a new bridge across the 
Tennessee river at Danville, Tenn., completed late last 
year by the Louisville & Nashville to remove live-load 
restrictions imposed by an old structure that had been 
in service since 1898. The project also included the 
construction of new piers with pneumatic foundations 
because the old substructure was not suitable for the 
support of the new spans. 

The present structure is the latest of a series of struc- 
tures that were built in turn at this crossing of the 
Tennessee river, which is on the line of the L. & N., 
that was opened for traffic into Memphis, Tenn., in 
1860. In 1898, the existing bridge, consisting of Warren 
combination trusses, embraced a swing span adjacent to 
the south bank that provided two openings of 120 ft., and 
that year the fixed spans were replaced by new pin- 
connected steel spans, including a swing span in place 
of two of the old fixed spans near the middle of the 
stream, that provided duplicate 170-ft. openings. The 
old swing span remained in place until 1907, when it 
was replaced by two fixed spans. 

Incidentally, the change in the location of the channel 
opening in 1898 was the occasion for the rather ingenious 


A VERTICAL-LIFT span 294 ft. 4% in. long 





View Taken from the Top of the Lift Span Looking Toward One 
of the Towers 
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conversion of a fixed span pier into a pivot pier by enclos- 
ing it in a ring of piles which were braced against the old 
masonry and capped with a timber circle to support a 
structural steel ring that carried the balance-wheel track. 
This swing span was superseded in the project just 
completed by a vertical lift span 294 ft. 4% in. long, 
center to center of end bearings, which provides a single 
channel opening of 28414 ft. 


The New Bridge 


The new bridge is 129.3 ft. longer than the structure 
it replaces, consisting of one 74-ft. through plate girder 
span, five 200-ft. through truss spans and a 176-ft. 
7‘4-in, through truss span in addition to the lift span, 
whereas the old structure consisted of four through truss 
spans of about 190 ft., in addition to a 385-ft. 10-in. 
swing span, and two 130-ft. 10-in. through truss spans, 
the difference in length resulting primarily from the need 
for a sufficient overlap of the ends of the old steel struc- 
ture to insure that there would be an adequate distance be- 
tween all new and old piers to avoid any interference 
during the construction of the new substructure. This 
was a matter of great importance in this case because 
the old piers were supported on timber grillages (hand- 
hewed oak, held together by 24-in. wooden pins) at a 
limited depth, whereas the new piers were carried to 
rock 25 to 30 ft. below stream bed. 

There was no change of grade on the bridge; the track 
is level, with base of rail 56.08 ft. above low water on 
the gage and 7.38 ft. above maximum recorded high 
water. This gives a clearance of 1 ft. 10% in. between 
low point of the steel and high-water level, and with a 
lift of 43%4 ft. of the movable span there is a vertical 
clearance over high water of 45 ft. 4%4 in. when the 
span is in the raised position. 


General Arrangement and Outline 


As to the general arrangement and outline, the bridge 
as a whole conforms to prevailing practice. The spans 
are all riveted through Warren type trusses with ver- 
ticals, and have curved top chords except in the 176-ft. 
7¥-in. span. A departure from usual practice of recent 
years is the introduction of collision struts between the 
end posts and the intersection of the hip verticals with 
the bottom chord. 

The lift span is supported at each corner hy 20 wire 
ropes 1%-in. in diameter, which pass over a 13-ft. cast 
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steel sheave to a concrete counterweight enclosed in a 
steel box, the unbalanced weight of the counterweight 
cables being offset by the conventional counterweight- 
chain arrangement. Operation is effected by means of 
independent operating cables actuated from power- 
operated drums in a machinery house at the center of 
the span on the top chords. The objection often raised 
to this plan, to the effect that it introduces the problem 
of supplying electric current to movable structures, does 
not hold in this case as electric power is not employed, 
dependence being placed on a Sterling six-cylinder gaso- 
line engine developing 185 hp. at 1,300 r.p.m., together 
with a 6-cylinder 75 hp. Buda engine that serves as a 
standby or auxiliary unit. 


Operating Control 


The manner of interconnecting these two power units 
to the operating cable drums and of interlocking the 
various operating functions and traffic control is simple 
and effective. The application of the power from the 
two engines through a train of gears to the drum is con- 
trolled by four levers, namely one lever to the clutch on 
each engine, a transmission lever (three-position—up, 
down and neutral) and a lever connected with a brake 
of the band type on one of the gear shafts. 

Both engines are equipped with electric-motor starters 
operating on 12-volt current from a storage battery 
charged by a Northeast Electric battery-charging gener- 
ator set. The Buda engine is also equipped with a high- 
tension magneto, so that it may be started by hand 
cranking in the event of current failure, and by throwing 
in both clutches it can be used for starting the large 
engine. With the transmission lever in either the “up” 
or “down” position a limit switch is thrown into the 
ignition circuits of both engines so that the current is 
broken as soon as the span has moved to within five 
feet of the fully open or closed position. To continue 
movement beyond these points, the operator must step 
on a foot switch to restore the ignition circuit. 


Interlocking 


Train movements across the bridge are controlled by 
home and distant signals through a General Railway Sig- 
nal Company electro-mechanical machine in a four-lever 
mechanical frame in which four mechanical and two 
electric levers are used. The electric levers control the 
indications of the home signals, the operation of the dis- 
tant signals being automatic. The home signals are 
normally at stop position, an annunciator being provided 
to indicate the approach of a train, so that signals may 
be set to clear. A time release requires a wait of two 
minutes before the signal can be changed to the stop 
position, to prevent an immediate change in the line-up 
after signals have been cleared for the passage of a 
train. 

The four mechanical levers, in the order in which 
they are moved preparatory to opening the bridge, are: 
A circuit-breaker lever for the signal circuits at each 
end of the span; two rail-lock levers, one for each end of 
the span; and a bridge-alinement lever which checks 
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The Rail Lock and the Bridge Alinement Lock on the Lift Span 


both vertical and horizontal alinement. The last of these 
functions is also interlocked with the bridge-raising ma- 
chinery through the agency of a plunger lock on the 
transmission lever. 


Other Features of Lift Span 


Among other features of the lift span that are worthy 
of mention is the elimination of equalizers for the ends 
of the counterweight cables, which were cut to length 
by the manufacturer under uniform tension and were 
set in sockets rigidly connected to the loading members 
of both the lift span and the counterweights. An in- 
genious scheme was also introduced for taking up slack 
or otherwise adjusting the length of the operating cables. 
Instead of being attached directly to structural members 
at the tops of the towers, the upper ends of the operating 
cables are secured to drums which may be wound or 
unwound manually by small amounts by applying a 
large wrench at the end of a worm that engages a gear 
attached to the drum shaft. 


The Rail Lock 


The rail lock, as shown in one of the illustrations, is 
of the plain butt type. The rails on both the fixed and 
movable spans are supported in chairs that are bolted 
to the ties. Special forged side plates, which are bolted 
against both sides of the web of the rail on the movable 
span, are equipped, on the portions that overhang the 
fixed span, with heavy vertical lateral ribs that fit into 
corresponding recesses in the chair that supports the 
fixed-span rail. These ribs and recesses are beveled so 
that entrance of the ribs into the recesses as the rail 
comes down with the span serves both to line the track 
and move the lift-span rail longitudinally to correct 


- changes in position due to temperature effects that may 


take place while the span is in the raised position. A 
switch point in the rail on the lift span adjacent to the 
rail lock facilitates such adjustment. 

The floor system of the bridge is of the conventional 
type, supporting an open floor with creosoted ties, inside 
T-rail guard rails and wooden outside guard rails, which, 
instead of being placed at the ends of the ties are set 
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so that the inside faces clear the ball of the rail by 
10 in. To increase resistance to corrosion, the top 
flange angles or cover plates of stringers and floor beams, 
the stringer lateral system, portals and the bottom struts 
of sway bracing were made of copper-bearing steel 
(minimum 0.2 per cent of copper), and following the 
standard practice of the Louisville & Nashville of pro- 
viding maximum protection against the corrosive action 
of brine drippings, the tops of all floor beams and 
stringers were covered with creosoted protection timbers 
sheathed with sheets of No. 16 gage galvanized metal 
of either Armco or Toncan brands. 

An interesting departure is to be noted with respect 
to the painting of the bridge, which has been worked out 
to provide a comparative service test of three types of 
second field coat. The shop coat throughout was red 
lead, followed on all spans by a first field coat of Detroit 
Graphite 500 (brown), while the final coat on the lift 
span is aluminum paint, on one of the fixed spans it is 
Duco lacquer and on the others it is Detroit 30. 


Pneumatic Foundations 


The bridge substructure consists of eight piers and one 
(the north) abutment, the river crossing being flanked at 
the south end by a long creosoted timber pile trestle. 
Because of the depth of suitable foundation below water 
level (the maximum was 41 ft. below low water on the 
gage) the pneumatic process was employed to a greater 
or less extent on all eight piers, while the abutment 
footing was constructed in an open coffer dam. How- 
ever, all of the piers were sunk in part by open dredg- 
ing through wells which were subsequently equipped 
with the air locks for completing the excavation under 
pressure. In fact, in the case of Pier 8, which has a 
much shallower foundation than the others and is in 
ground that is well above low water level, air was ap- 
plied only long enough to permit the sealing of the work- 
ing chamber. 

The caissons for Piers 1, 7 and 8, which are normally 
above water level, were constructed of reinforced concrete 
in place, while those for the other five piers were built 
of steel at Pittsburgh, Pa., and towed down the Ohio 
and up the Tennessee to the bridge site on barges. The 
largest caisson was 23 ft. wide by 45 ft. long. The 
maximum air pressure employed was about 25 lb. per 
sq. in. 

The foundation work was started in the spring of 
1931, ona schedule that provided for the completion of 
all of the piers except No. 4 and No. 5 that year, but 
because of the rapid progress made, permission was ob- 
tained from the war department to proceed with the work 
on the remaining two piers. This had to be suspended, 
however, on account of high water in December and could 
not be resumed until June, 1932. With the exception of 
the abutment and Pier 8, the substructure footings are 
supported on solid rock, a blue-gray flint. The overburden 
encountered varied from sand and mud to clays of 
varying degrees of hardness and in one case to as much 
as 10 ft. of seamy and broken rock. 


Erection on Falsework 


Steel erection was begun in May, 1932, and conducted 
under a schedule that was co-ordinated with the work 
on Piers 4 and 5, and did not require the presence of 
falsework under more than three spans at one time. The 
falsework consisted of frame bents about 24 ft. high 
supported on pile bents consisting for the most part of 
60-ft. piles having a penetration of from 15 to 25 ft. 
The piles were driven in leads suspended from a loco- 
motive crane on the track deck. 

Under Span 1, bents were driven under the panel 
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points of both the new and old spans, but for all other 
spans bents were driven only under the panel points of 
the old spans, and stringers released from the old spans, 
as removed, were placed on the caps of the bents to 
provide support at any longitudinal point as desired. 


Little Interference With Train Operation 


The location of the lift span overlapped the south leg 
of the old swing span by a distance of about 110 ft. and 
it would have been impossible to devise any reasonably 
practical plan that would have permitted draw-span 
operation during the erection of the lift span. This 
situation was recognized by the war department in grant- 
ing the railway authority to discontinue movable-span 
operation during a period of 120 working days during 
erection. All of the old steel was cut apart with the 
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Cross-Section of the Caisson and Crib for One of the Piers 


‘burning torch, except the two south spans, erected in 


1908, which were salvaged for use elsewhere. Erection 
involved no interference with train operation except that 
on days when it was desired to change out the floor 
system, arrangements were made to avoid freight-train 
movements between the times of noon and evening 
passenger trains to allow about five hours time for re- 
placement of about three panels of the floor. 

The project was under the general direction of W. H. 
Courtenay, chief engineer, G. R. Smiley, assistant chief 
engineer and J. M. Salmon, bridge engineer. James B. 
Cochran was the resident engineer. The sub-structure 
work, the placing of the lift span counterweight concrete, 
the removal of the old piers, as well as certain incidental 
work, was done under contract by the Dravo Contracting 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., while the fabrication and erec- 
tion of the superstructure and the driving and removal of 
the falsework was the work of the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Company, Roanoke, Va. 
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Damage Occurs When No Attempt Is Made to Separate Light Commodities From Heavy 


eeting of Freight Claim Division 
Held at Louisville 


Improved methods for adjusting freight claims and eliminating 
discrimination adopted by railroads 


FURTHER improvement in freight claim adjust- 

ments has been made possible by the action of the 

Freight Claim division of the American Railway 
Association at its annual meeting at Louisville, Ky., on 
June 6-8 in adopting a code of principles and practices 
which will result in more uniformity in practice among 
the carriers, eliminate discrimination, bring about more 
thorough supervision of claim settlements and provide 
for an advisory committee of railway counsel. The 
action taken by the meeting, over which Chairman H. J. 
Freeman, freight claim agent of the Pennsylvania pre- 
sided, is the result of a letter sent by R. H. Aishton, 
chairman of the board of the American Railway Associ- 
ation, when he was president a year ago, to all divisions 
and sections asking for recommendations for improve- 
ment in operations and economies. The proposals made 
to Mr. Aishton by the General committee of the Freight 
Claim division covered the establishment of (a) a code 
of principles and practices for the settlement of freight 
claim payments, (b) the setting up of an advisory com- 
mittee of counsel to co-operate with the General com- 
mittee in the maintenance and operation of such a code, 
and (c) the consolidation, in the interest of economy, 
of the present Committee on Loss and Damage Rules, 
the Committee on Overcharge Rules and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Loss and Damage and Overcharge Rules into 
one Committee on Freight Claim Rules of 12 members, 


instead of a combined membership of 20 in the present 
committees. The plan was approved by the board of 
directors of the American Railway Association on April 
27 and also by the Presidents’ Conference committees. 

The plan also provides for the establishment, on a 
uniform basis at the principal market points throughout 
the country, of standard practices in the inspecting, re- 
coopering and handling of salvage in connection with 
fresh fruit, melon and vegetable traffic, and provides that 
the number of inspection services used by the carriers 
be restricted to two, one in the East and one in the West, 
so as to bring about uniformity of operation at individual 
market points as well as among market points in eaci 
territory. These bureaus are now being set up. 

In connection with this plan, the association also voted 
to establish and assign to the Freight Claim division a 
general supervision of the perishable inspection activities, 
with a view to securing the uniform preparation of ex- 
ception reports, the uniform use of descriptive terms, 
the proper salvaging of damaged packages and the en- 
dorsement of proper and accurate notations on docu- 
ments showing the actual condition of freight upon de- 
livery at destination. 


W. R. Cole and M. J. Gormley Speak 


The program for the meeting included reports of 
various committees and addresses by W. R. Cole, presi- 
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dent of the Louisville & Nashville; H. J. Freeman, 
chairman of the Freight Claim division; and M. J. Gorm- 
ley, president of the American Railway Association. 
Mr. Gormley also spoke before a shipper-carrier joint 
luncheon given by the Louisville Transportation Club. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
Chairman, H. M. Moors, freight claim agent of the 
Texas & New Orleans; first vice-president, J. L. McCor- 
mack, superintendent of freight loss and damage claims 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco; and second vice-presi- 
dent, W. C. Johnson, freight claim agent of the Chicago 
& North Western. The members selected New York as 
the piace for the next annual meeting, the holding of the 
meeting and the date being subject to the discretion of 
the General committee. 

Mr. Cole discussed the railroads’ problem in general 
and the appointment of a co-ordinator for all railroads 
in particular. One of the inconsistencies of the new 
legislation, according to Mr. Cole, is the provision that 
empowers the co-ordinator to discontinue unprofitable 
trains, but at the same time prevents him from laying off 
the employees whose positions would be abolished by 
such action. He also discussed the excessive claims paid 
on fresh fruits and vegetables during the past few years. 

Mr. Gormley forecast the establishment of fair com- 
petition as a governmental policy in the future and a re- 
vival of prosperity. He also spoke on waste prevention, 
citing records made in reducing expenses. “I believe,” 
he said, “that possibilities of elimination of waste are 
great, if not greater, in the field of capacity utilization 
of equipment than in any other direction. Despite the 
very greatly decreased business and the desire of 
merchants and jobbers to carry the very lowest possible 
stocks, the tons per car of carload traffic has held up 
remarkably well. A great deal of traffic lends itself to 
capacity utilization of equipment, and the securing of 
heavy loading with such commodities is largely a question 
of the education of shippers and receivers to its advan- 
tages in reducing the number of cars on hand at their 
plants for loading and unloading, and the possible re- 
duction in demurrage on that account.” 

He suggested that possibly the time has arrived for 
an extensive investigation by the roads to determine if it 
is not possible to eliminate a considerable part of pre- 
ventable waste by applying a reduced rate to the heavier 
load. “It would mean,” he said, “variable rates with 
variable minimums.” 

Chairman Freeman reviewed the satisfactory relation- 
ship that has been developed between the shippers and 
the railways through the Freight Claim division, append- 
ing his remarks with the statement that the carriers must 
exert every effort toward the encouragement of sound 
business relations with the public in view of the present 
interruption of business and the increased activities of 
other methods of transportation. 


“The importance of handling the property entrusted 
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to their care in a manner that will furnish proper and 
safe transportation and a good delivery at destination 
cannot be overemphasized,” he said. ‘““Through your 
efforts in making the facts available to both the shippers 
and the carriers, we have made splendid progress in en- 
listing the support of both. This co-ordination of rela- 
tive activities has shown its effect in the loss and damage 
account, which shows a reduction of $6,900,000 for the 
year, the lowest since 1904.” 


Freight Container Bureau Has Exhibit 


Prefacing the “special order of business,” which em- 
braced a discussion of the prevention of freight loss and 
damage, carload damage, damage to fresh fruits, melons 
and vegetables, and innovations in packing and loading 
of freight, introductory remarks were made by Joe 
Marshall, F. E. Winburn and A. L. Green, special rep- 
resentatives of the division. Practical prevention methods 
were illustrated by an exhibit prepared by the Freight 
Container Bureau of the American Railway Association, 
the exhibit including a large number of small model 
crates and boxes, both wooden and fibre, portraying the 
several types of packages and methods of construction. 
There were also displayed a number of models showing 
methods of packing stoves and furniture in standard 
crates, a model showing the “snubbing principle” applied 
to the loading of machinery, a model showing the princi- 
ples of bracing loads in box cars, a model showing the 
unit tying of barrels by means of steel strapping, and 
several displays and charts of packing accessories. The 
exhibit was prepared as a guide to certain fundamental 
principles to be used by the shipper in designing con- 
tainers and to the proper procedure in loading and 
stowing these containers in freight cars. 


Marshall Discusses 
Carload Damage 


Joe Marshall, in introducing the discussion of carload 
damage, outlined the magnitude of this type of damage 
and offered suggestions for its elimination. He said, 
in part: 

The outlay for loss and damage in the United States in 1920 
was $119,833,127; in 1932 it was $18,471,957. In Canada the 
total was $5,757,564 in 1920; in 1932 it was $910,000. Thus, we 
have taken $106,208,734 from the total bill in 12 years. That 
sounds well until you learn that in the 12 years since 1920 we 
have charged $519,527,368 to loss and damage, and Canada has 
charged $26,535,667. 

During the three depression years, 1930-1931-1932, we loaded 
111,326,866 cars, of which 82,988,329 carried claim-producing traf- 
fic. We received 5,990,709 claims during that period, so we 
handled at least 77,000,000 cars of claim-producing traffic with- 
out any claims at all. My studies indicate that about 43 per 
cent-of these claims apply to carload traffic; therefore, we 
hauled at least 48,000,000 carloads without damage. If that is 
not wonderful, it is good enough to offer the critics. 

Because of the inherent natures of shipper and consignee, 
damage to carload shipments is difficult to control and calls for 
special measures. But a guiding principle in prevention work 
should be that of keeping everybody interested in the easy 
items, best subject to control, in order to offset possible increases 
or slow reduction in the difficult items. A lot of the money 
we pay out is not paid because we owe it, but because we cannot 
show that we don’t owe it. We will pay less when claimants 
understand what actually caused the damage and when they 
realize that we know the actual cause. 


Many Shippers Have Few Claims 


However, many shippers have very few claims and some have 
developed very efficient methods of loading their products; many 
of these methods will fit other products, if known and applied. 
The widely scattered and diverse nature of the business handled 
by individual shippers and the. great number of factors and units 
involved makes it difficult to spread the knowledge of sai¢ 
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loading practices and all it entails, and has wholly submerged 
the pitiful efforts of writers and rule makers to cover the 
ground, and proves that we cannot hope for success by the sole 
process of laying down certain fundamentals for general applica- 
tion to the tens of million of cars loaded in this country and 
Canada each year. What we really need is more exchange of 
experience. This exchange of experience must start at destina- 
tion where we must be able, from the appearance of the load, 
to determine whether the damage results from improper loading 
or stowing, improper bracing or stripping, insufficient containers, 
rough handling in transit or inherent vice. 

You have recently received Freight Claim Prevention Bulletin 
No. 411, outlining a carload claim prevention plan. Probably your 
first thought when reading this was that many roads are doing 
this very thing, which is true, but without a national plan there 
is no method whereby one road or one shipper may profit by the 
experience of another. The National committee believes that 
the freight claim man can get results in relation to reduced 
carload damage equal to that secured in relation to losses. It 
will be more difficult because it involves closed cars. 

The committee recommends that each railroad maintain a 
separate record of carload damage payments, to permit a separa- 
tion by shipping points, commodities and shippers. The im- 
portant benefits will flow from this record. You wil! have a 
ready referepce record so that you and the claim prevention 
officers will have knowledge of the high spots, or recurring 
troubles at each shipping point and with each shipper. The 
committee will be in position to use your information as talking 
points with shippers and trade associations, and the committee 
proposes to make a strong bid for shipper co-operation. The 
committee further recommends that each member carrier delegate 
to some representative the responsibility of studying these high 
spots and applying corrective measures. The committee proposes 
to arrange a method of increasing the knowledge of these repre- 
sentatives by gathering special information and consolidating the 
experience of all for the benefit of each. The same method 
will be followed with respect to shippers. An earnest effort will 
be made to make available to you the best methods used by 
progressive shippers to overcome the many different causes of 
damage. 


Why $8.65 Per Car of 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables? 


F. E. Winburn, in discussing damage to fresh fruits, 
melons and vegetables, dealt specifically with the causes 
contributing to the excessive claims paid on these com- 
modities. 


Loss and damage in 1932, he said, is the lowest since 1904 
and while this fact is encouraging, the possible minimum has 
not yet been reached. If carriers can handle merchandise at a 
loss and damage cost of 45 cents per car and all other com- 
modities in carloads at a cost of 42 cents per car, why is the 
cost per car on fruits, melons and vegetables $8.65? This 
group of commodities represents only 3 per cent of total cars 
originating with carriers and yet is consuming 48.6 per cent of 
the total loss and damage on all carload traffic. For more than 
12 years your Committee on Freight Claim Prevention has 
been asking the same question—at the same time stressing upon 
all lines, individuals and agencies, the great need for remedial 
action. 

To say that there was indifference or lack of interest on the 
part of anyone would be unjust criticism, for the subject has 
been given the most serious consideration. But views have 
differed as to who was responsible, and how the troubles could 
have been corrected. Those at origin points have contended, and 
with much merit, that the greater part of the evil was chargeable 
to destination conditions. On the other hand, those at destination 
have blamed the bulge pack, frail containers, loose loading and 
other defects at initial points as the real cause for abnormal loss 
and damage. Your committee, through the many years, has 
listened to these arguments patiently and sympathetically, realiz- 
ing all the time that both were equally right and at the same 
time partly. wrong. Other factors of a hidden nature were 
contributing to such an extent that legitimate prevention efforts 
were seriously handicapped. 

About four years ago your committee made an appeal, through 
the General committee, to the executives for assistance in bring- 
ing about a satisfactory solution of the problem. At a special 
meeting of the American Railway Association at Chicago in 
May, 1930, we were privileged to present to the assembled rail- 
road executives our views concerning the need for uniform 
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A Large Container Is Now Used for Shipping Household C 


practices at destination points in connection with inspections, 
recoopering, salvaging and waybill notations. Prior to the special 
meeting, in conjunction with the operating division of the A.R.A., 
a definite program had been agreed upon for the things needed, 
the success of such program depending upon concerted action, as 
contrasted to the varying and conflicting practices in effect with 
the individaul lines and their inspecticn agencies. 

The problem divides itself into two distinct phases, protection 
and prevention. It was made clear that fulfillment of the desired 
program at destination was needed largely for protective purposes, 
namely, the correction of those abuses which were the natural 
outcome of a failure to stand together. 

Failure to secure results at destination points in the past has 
been chargeable to lack of uniformity in practices, due in a 
large measure to competition between the individual lines. It 
is clear that this same condition exists at origin points, but in 
addition to competition between individual lines there is com- 
petition between territories. Experience has shown that one 
or more loading territories have shown a willingness to apply 
corrective measures in connection with a much-needed improve- 
ment, but the failure of a competing territory to acquiesce in 
the proposed change creates a handicap and often a deterrent 
to the accomplishment of the results desired. This brings us 
to the crux of the whole problem—the imperative need for uni- 
formity at all loading points. Can this be accomplished by 
present methods? 

The policy of admitting that all cars are properly loaded and 
the assumption of liability for all classes of loads, regardless 
of practices on the part of shippers not in conformity with 
best principles, is unsound and in due time will have to be 
revised. If a bulge of 1% in. on packages of certain fruits or 
vegetables is recognized as good trade practice, the shipper 
who persists in resorting to an excessive bulge, in many in- 
stances amounting to 4 or 5 in., should be denied equal pro- 
tection from damages resulting therefrom. If a shipper is 
careless in stripping his packages or fails to heed the request 
for protective measures to insure a tight load, thereby prevent- 
ing one of the greatest evils experienced, shift, he should be 
denied remuneration for the resulting damage. 


Many Packing and 


Loading Innovations Effective 


In discussion innovations in packing and loading of 
freight, A. L. Green described several practices that have 
been successful in eliminating damage. His paper, in 
part, follows: 


With gross earnings of approximately $1,000,000 a year by one 
trucking organization alone that has member household goods 
warehousemen in all principal cities, and with probably 50 per 
cent of all carload business up to 1,000 miles lost to the trucks, 
a railroad man who expects to see this traffic back on the rails 
could pass as an optimist anywhere. But that is just what is 
occurring. It appears that no trucking rates were so low but 
that someone was willing to take less, and as a result of long- 
continued and vicious rate-cutting, nobody made any money on 
intercity removals. Moreover, the warehousemen used to do a 
nice business in their packing departments, but that just about 
vanished when the long-haul truck gobbled up the removals. 
Now, the warehousemen say, give us lower freight rates so we 
can compete with the unorganized truckers, and we will restore 
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a lot of this traffic to the rails on hauls of 500 miles or more. 

The situation has been altered by the development of a new 
type of container. With a limited amount of padding or wrap- 
ping on household good, they may be packed snugly into a 
packing box almost as large as the average van. This box, 
which may have a capacity of from 300 to 500 cu. ft., is handled 
in and out of cars on rollers, frequently by the movers them- 
selves. In addition, the rates have been reduced, and more than 
a thousand long-haul shipments packed in these large boxes or 
crates have moved by freight. So far, very few damage claims 
have been reported. Warehousemen say it is mutually beneficial ; 
they get the packing and city hauling business back, and the 
railroads regain a low-cost, long-haul traffic. They say also 
that a very considerable part of the trucking business, such as 
the New York-Chicago hauls should return to the rails because 
this method is quicker and cheaper than any trucking concern 
can offer. Where speed is essential, a shipment from New York 
can be delivered by express to the consignee in Chicago, for 
example, in 24 hr. after its receipt from the shipper. 

The weakest part of a box, crate or freight brace is the nailed 
joint. Cement coating of nails is generally credited with in- 
creasing their holding power from 30 to 40 per cent. This is 
probably true of the smaller sizes used in egg cases and fruit 
and vegetable crates. At any rate, the behavior of boxes nailed 
with common nails and with cement-coated nails in laboratory 
testing shows that the coated nail is decidedly superior. Recently 
a canvass to find out why freight braces failed showed that 
inadequate and poor nailing were important causes. Also, in- 
quiries of the leading nail manufacturers disclosed that, outside 
of a few automobile shippers, there was virtually no demand for 
cement-coated nails in the sizes commonly used for freight 
bracing. 

Adequate data on the comparative holding power of the several 
kinds of friction nails have not yet been developed. Tests in 
a railroad research laboratory are under way and we expect 
shortly to have further information on sand-blasted, acid-etched, 
cement-coated and common wire spikes. In a test of five 20-d 
spikes driven into pine, it took an average pull of 1,010 Ib. to 
extract acid-etched spikes compared with an average of 452 tb. 
to pull ordinary bright spikes. The acid-etching process was 
developed by the Forest Products Laboratory and is not patented. 
Nails so treated cost about $1 per keg more, but if a number of 
large shippers could be induced to use this nail, the production 
costs would be reduced and the price would probably drop ac- 
cordingly. An investigation should be made to determine how 
many nails and what sizes should be used to give maximum 
results with the least cost and damage to equipment, and the 
greatest facility in the application of the bracing. Balanced 
strength between the lumber and nailing is of fundamental im- 
portance, and yet there is nothing in print which tells a shipper 
just how a given brace should be nailed. There is, as we all 
know, great variation in the strength and efficiency of bracing, 
especially as to the nailing. 

During the past year refinements in the floating or semi-rigid 
load have been made. Thus far the experience has not gone 
much beyond skid paper and tin plate, but it hids fair to extend 
to a number of commodities. A mastic or asphaltum composition 
is used as a friction or non-skid pad. It is molded into thin 
strips and the amount needed can be cut off as used. In the 
loading of skid paper, a small piece of the material is placed 
under each skid or leg, or under a sufficient number to retard 
shifting of the heavy skids to the degree required. The material 
spreads out under load pressure and acts as a powerful adhesive 
and resistant to movement of the skid. Under impact tests, skid 
paper, shifted a very few inches—iust enough to take up the 
shock—when the test car was struck at 8 or 9 miles an hour. 
Besides being exceedingly cheap, the method saves time in load- 
ing and unloading, no bracing or strapping being necessary. In 
other words, immediately upon opening the car door, the lift 
trucker. can start unloading. So far, approximately 500 cars of 
skid paper have been loaded this way, with little or no damage. 
A more inexpensive and efficient method of loading tin plate is 
being tried, on quite similar principles, but mechanical means 
instead of an adhesive material are employed. 

An economical and very effective practice in the weather- 
proofing of car doors—especially doors on the older equipment 
which are likelv to fit loosely—has been followed for some time 
by shippers of beet sugar, lump corn sugar, shelled peanuts, 
flour and a few other products liable to damage by cinders, snow 
and rain working in around car doors. Weather-proof paper, 
lath, wedges and cleats are applied so as to wedge the doors 
tightly against the door frame at the top, bottom and sides. Two 
wedges are driven between the door track and the top of the 
door to take up the slack at the top. A cleat is placed at the 
rear of the door to hold it against the door jamb, and a wedge 
is driven behind the door hasp and the bottom door guide- or 
guides to force the door snugly against the frame all around. 

Recently shippers have been taking an increasing interest in 
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inethods of determining whether they are getting their money’s 
worth in the containers they buy. Until a comparatively short 
time ago, laboratory technic had not been developed which would 
enable a shipper to learn the difference in the service qualities of 
two boxes of the same dimensions. The shipper had only the 
salesman’s representations to depend on and all too frequently, 
even the salesman knows very little about the points on which a 
container should be judged. It is now possible to obtain the 
services of a disinterested expert in the commercial laboratory. 
His tests may show, and often do, that it is the fabrication and 
workmanship that makes one box superior to another; and that 
there is an art in making fibre boxes which all makers have 
not mastered in like degree. 


Freight Car Loading 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R June 3 amounted to 508,234 cars. Because of the 

holiday on May 30 this was a decrease of 33,075 
cars as compared with the week before but it exceeded 
the total for the corresponding week of last year, which 
also included a holiday, by 60,822 cars. This was the 
fourth consecutive week in which this year’s figures have 
exceeded those for the corresponding weeks of last year. 
All commodity classifications except 1. c. 1. merchandise 
exceeded last year’s figures and forest products and 
coke showed increases as compared with the week be- 
fore. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Di- 
vision of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, June 3, 1933 
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Cumulative total, 22 weeks.... “10,850,499 12,100,46. 16,121,989 

The freight car surplus on May 14 amounted to 581,- 
956 cars, a decrease of 36,908 cars as compared with the 
number on April 30. The total included 293.573 box 
cars, 220,589 coal cars, 28,802 stock cars and 13,112 
refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended June 3 in- 
creased from 32,361 cars for the previous week to 
38,914, or by 6,553 cars. The index number rose from 


57.71 to 61.63. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: ; 
OE B-Band Bieta rsessoess sede 38,914 17,146 
oS. Serer er 32,361 17,760 
> &§ ee eee 35,735 18,315 
5 = Se re pra 42,614 16.239 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
DOS J, TOME n06bo0 ttn sncccss en eeeee 744,382 382,059 
i =e ee ee ee 912,850 460,432 
May . ere eee 1,054,264 620,378 
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RESIDENT Roosevelt’s Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act, 1933, providing for the appointment 
of a Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation to en- 

courage and, perhaps, prod the railroads into effecting 
certain carefully restricted economies by eliminating so- 
called “competitive wastes,” together with its recapture- 
rate-making-holding company-consolidation appendix, 
was finally passed by both the House and the Senate on 
June 9. The action in Congress on that day was merely 
to accept the conference report reconciling the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate versions of the bill, 
which omitted some of the most violent amendments 
adopted during the debate in the Senate and included 
some slight compromises. 

The President was expected to announce, as soon as 
he signed the bill, the appointment as co-ordinator of 
Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, who for a couple of years had been 
one of the chief proponents of the idea that the railroads 
ought to co-operate more and compete less, and who for 
the last three months has been engaged in trying to shape 
legislation that would provide a way for relieving them 
of some of the practical and legal restrictions that had 
kept them from following some of his advice. Although 
he has been in most of the conferences through which 
the bill has evolved since March, including the final ses- 
sions of the conferees, and although he has been gen- 
erally approved as well as accepted as the only prospect 
for the office of co-ordinator, Congress has not always 
accepted his advice and he has witnessed a gradual 
development of a network of restrictions around the 
vague powers conferred by the bill on the co-ordinator 
written at the suggestion of the railroad labor organiza- 
tions and the state commissioners who wanted a Czar 
for the railroads but a deputy for themselves, until a 
measure generally described in the press as a “railroad 
relief bill” has been transformed into a “great victory 
for labor.” 

It is understood that the railroads are relying more on 
the increase in carloading that has begun in recent weeks 
to help them to earn their fixed charges for 1933 than 
upon the economies to be effected in the near future by 
co-ordination. They also expect to be relieved of con- 
siderable sums of expense incident to the process of 
being valued and recaptured as a result of the permanent 
amendments to the interstate commerce act contained in 
the second part of the new law, although few of them 
will find many tangible dollars released to them by the 
scrapping of the numerous tentative recapture reports 
and other data from which the commission’s bureaus have 
made the rough estimate of $342.000,000 of possible re- 
capture liability for the period since 1920. 

Since the R. F. C. also has the power to authorize or 
decline a loan after the I. C. C. has approved it, it will 
share in the new power over the railways, as indicated 
by its recent announcements regarding the attachment of 
conditions as to salaries to its loan authorizations, and 
altogether the co-ordinator, the commission and the 
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R. F. C., (which will largely be represented as to rail- 
road matters by Prof. A. A. Berle, special advisor to the 
directors, who also has some ideas about reorganizing 
the railroads) by working together, will doubtless be able 
to exercise control over the railroads in several ways. 
Therefore the result of the temporary legislation may 
well be that the roads will find themselves gripped more 
tightly than ever within the fostering control and 
guardianship of the federal government, long before 
there is an assurance of any permanent improvement in 
the regulatory situation. 

Although the bill was intended only as a temporary 
measure to bring about some improvement in the rail- 
road situation pending the development of a plan for 
permanent transportation legislation to be considered at 
the next session of Congress, the fact that it also includes 
two bills that had previously been reported by the House 
committee, but had not been considered in the Senate 
under Senator Couzens’ chairmanship of the committee 
on interstate commerce, makes the bill a fairly compre- 
hensive one after all. It contains at least eight distinct 
features : 


Features of the Act 


1. Provision for the appointment of a federal co- 
ordinator and regional co-ordinating committees to effect 
such economies as may be made without reducing (rail- 
road) employment, and for relief from many legal re- 
strictions which now tend to promote expensive com- 
petitive duplication of expense. 

2. A method for forcing financial reorganization of 
railroads requiring loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

3. Provision for an immediate study by the co-ordin- 
ator of means for improving transportation and labor 
conditions. 

4, Repeal of the fair-return rule of rate-making of 
which the recapture clause was a part. 

5. Substitution of a “flexible” rule of rate-making 
naming general factors to be considered by the I[nter- 
state Commerce Commission in prescribing rates. 

6. Extension of the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over all forms of acquisition of or 
common control of railroads. ; 

7. Regulation of the accounts and capitalization of 
holding companies that may be authorized to acquire 
control of railroads. 

8. Bringing to a head of the I. C. C. valuation of 
railroad property with provision by which the commis- 
sicn will keep itself informed of changes and have data 
on which to base revisions when needed without the re- 
quirement of yearly revisions. 

Following is a summary, by sections, of the emergency 
part of the bill, Title I: 

Section 1 defines the terms “Commission”, “Co-ordinator”, 
“committee”, “carrier”, “subsidiary”, “enyployee’, and “State 
commission.” ; 

Section 2 states the purposes of Title I which are to foster and 
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protect interstate commerce in relation to railroad transportation 
by preventing and relieving obstructions and burdens thereon 
resulting from the present acute economic emergency and by 
safeguarding and maintaining an adequate national system of 
transportation and creates therefor the office of Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation and provides for his appointment 
by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
or his designation by the President from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Section 3 directs the co-ordinator to divide the carriers into 
three regional groups and the carriers in each group to designate 
five representatives who shall be the regular members of a 
regional co-ordinating committee. The railroads other than 
class 1 of a region may designate a representative, and the electric 
railways not owned or controlled by a steam railroad may 
designate a representative, who shall be special members of 
the regional co-ordinating committee. 

Section 4 states the purposes of the title: First, to promote 
economies and avoid unnecessary waste and preventable expense; 
second, to promote financial reorganization of the carriers; and, 
third, to provide for the immediate study of other means of 
improving conditions surrounding transportation in all its forms 
and the preparation of plans therefor. 

Section 5 makes it the duty of the committees representing the 
carriers within each group, and jointly where more than one 
group is affected, to carry out the provisions of the title; and 
directs the co-ordinator to give appropriate directions by order 
in such instances as the committees are unable for any reason, 
legal or otherwise, to carry out the purposes of the title by 
voluntary action. 

Section 6 requires the co-ordinator to confer freely with these 
regional committees and to give them the benefit of his advice 
and assistance. Where a committee fails to act the co-ordinator 
may act on his own initiative. The co-ordinator is empowered 
to call for information and reports from the committees them- 
selves, the carriers, and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Section 7 consists of five paragraphs, (a), (b), (c), (d), (e). 

7 (a), authorizes for each regional group of carriers one labor 
committee representing the standard unions and another labor 
committee representing other labor organizations which may be 
designated and authorized to represent employees in accordance 
with the requirements of the Railway Labor Act. Both the 
regional co-ordinating committees representing the carriers and 
the co-ordinator are required to give notice to and to confer 
with the appropriate labor committee or committees, and hear 
their views prior to taking any action or issuing any order 
which will affect the interests of the employees. 

7 (b) is as follows: 


(b) The number of employees in the service of a carrier shall not be re- 
duced by reason of any action taken pursuant to the authority of this title 
below the number as shown by the pay rolls of employees in service during 
the month of May, 1933, after deducting the number who have been re- 
moved from the pay rolls after the effective date of this act by reason uf 
death, normal retirements, or resignation, but not more in any one year 
than 5 percent of said number in service during May 1933; nor shall any 
employee in such service be deprived of employment such as he had during 
said month of May or be in a worse position with respect to his compen- 
sation for such employment, by reason of any action taken pursuant to 
the authority conferred by this title. 


7 (c) requires the co-ordinator to establish regional boards 
of adjustment for the settlement of labor disputes, arising under 
this title, in the manner provided by the Railway Labor Act. 

7 (d) provides for compensation to employees for property 
losses and expenses imposed upon them by reason of transfers 
of work from one locality to another incident to carrying out 
the purposes of this title. 

7 (e) is drawn to strengthen the enforcement of the Railway 
Labor Act and discourage the use of “yellow-dog” contracts. 

Section 8 provides that not less than 20 days shall elapse after 
the publication by the co-ordinator of an order before it becomes 
effective. 

Section 9 provides that any interested party (including any 
carrier, shipper, employee, state commission, the governor of 
any state, or representative of any political subdivision of a 
state) may appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a review of an order issued by the co-ordinator. If the com- 
mission grants such a review, it may in its discretion suspend 
an order if it finds that the immediate enforcement would result 
in irreparable damage to the petitioner or would work grave 
injury to the public interest. The commission is called upon 
to expedite its hearings if it suspends an order. 

Section 10 provides for the suspension of the antitrust laws and 
of all other restrictions or prohibitions of state or federal 
authority except laws for the protection of the public health or 
safety and the requirements of the Railway Labor Act so far 
as necessary to carry out orders issued under this title. (b) of 
this section requires the co-ordinator to advise a state commission 
or the governor of a state before he issues any order relieving 
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any carrier from the operation of a law of the state or an 
order of the state commission. 

Section 11 provides that nothing may be done under this title 
to relieve any carrier from any contractual obligations which it 
may have assumed with regard to the location or maintenance of 
offices, shops, or roundhouses, at any point. 

Section 12 provides for penalties of not less than $1,000 or 
more than $20,000 for each day that an order of the co-ordinator 
is violated by a carrier, or any officer or employee of a carrier. 
It further provides that no one may be required by such an order 
to render labor or service without his consent. 

Section 13 directs the co-ordinator to investigate and consider 
means not provided for in this title of improving transportation 
conditions throughout the country. It is drawn to carry out the 
third purpose of the title as stated in section 4. 

Section 14 provides that the expenses of the co-ordinator shall 
be borne from a fund to be collected from the carriers on the 
basis of $1.50 for every mile of road operated on December 31, 
1932, and provides that the co-ordinator and members of his 
staff may receive free transportation from the railroad and 
Pullman companies. 

Section 15 is drawn to carry out the second purpose of the 
title as stated in section-4. The commission shall not approve a 
loan to a carrier under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act as amended if it is of the opinion that the public interest 
requires the financial reorganization of the company, provided 
that this limitation does not apply to a receiver or trustee of a 
carrier. 

Section 16 provides for court review of orders and for ex- 
pediting the determination of questions taken to the courts. 

Section 17 provides that this title shall cease to have effect at 
the end of 1 year unless extended by proclamation of the 
President for 1 year or any part thereof. Orders of the co- 
ordinator or the commission made under this title shall continue 
in effect until vacated by the commission or set aside by other 
lawful authority. 


Cost “Finding” Study Ordered 


The investigation to be made by the co-ordinator is to 
include “cost finding in rail transportation and the ability, 
financial or otherwise, of the carriers to improve their 
properties and furnish service and charge rates which 
will promote the commerce and industry of the country 
and including, also, the stability of railroad labor employ- 
ment and other improvement of railroad labor conditions 
and relations.” 

The final text of the bill was unanimously agreed to 
on June 8 by the conferees, Senators Dill, Smith, 
Wheeler, Fess and Metcalf, and Representatives Ray- 
burn, Huddleston, Lea, Parker and Cooper, appointed 
after the bill had been originally passed by the Senate 
on May 27 and by the House on June 5. The conferees 
met on June 7, with Commissioner Eastman and Dr. W. 
M. W. Splawn also in attendance, and again on June 8, 
and their report was accepted on the following day by 
both houses without further discussion. The House had 
struck out all of the Senate bill after the enacting clause 
and adopted its own bill as an amendment. By adopting 
the conference report the Senate receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House with an 
amendment which was a substitute for both bills. 

By the action of the conferees there was eliminated 
from the bill the amendment offered in the Senate by 
Senator Norris, adding to the new rate-making rule a 
provision that “no such rate shall be greater than will 
be sufficient to produce a fair and reasonable return upon 
the prudent investment in the property less depreciation, 
or upon an investment necessary to reproduce the prop- 
erty,’ and one offered by Senator Trammell, prohibit- 
ing rate increases until after 60 days’ notice and a specific 
authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
after a hearing. Other differences and the effect of the 
substitute were described by the conferees as follows: 


Title I of the bill as passed by the Senate contained a definition 
of the term “subsidiary”, which, taken together with the use of 
the term in various provisions of the title, had the effect of 
subjecting those companies covered by the definition to control 
and regulation by the co-ordinator. These provisions as to 
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subsidiaries were omitted from the amendment passed by the 
House. The substitute restores the definition of the term 
“subsidiary”, but confines the operation of certain of the pro- 
visions of sections 4, 5, 6 and 10 to subsidiaries subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act as amended, and omits the term from 
that part of section 5 relating to voluntary action by the regional 
committees. The words “and the commission”, omitted from sec- 
tion 6 by the House amendment, are restored in the substitute. 

Section 4 of the bill as passed by the Senate contained a 
proviso that no existing routes should be eliminated except 
with the consent of all participating lines or upon order of the 
co-ordinator. This was omitted from the House amendment. 
The substitute restores this provision. 

The House amendment omitted “cost finding in rail trans- 
portation” from matters which, under section 13 of the bill as 
passed by the Senate, are to be investigated by the co-ordinator. 
The words are restored in the substitute. 

The bill as passed by the Senate provided for an assessment 
upon the carriers of $1 per mile for the payment of the expenses 
of administration of title I. This was increased in the House 
amendment to $2. The substitute fixes the amount at $1.50. 

The House amendment rewrote section 203 of the bill as passed 
by the Senate, so as to include a provision authorizing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to approve agreements for 
consolidation, acquisition, or control by or between cable and/ 
or telegraph companies or the companies controlling them. This 
provision is omitted from the substitute. 

Section 19 of the bill as passed by the Senate was omitted 
from the House amendment. This section was added at the end 
of title II, although it was intended to operate as a limitation 
with respect to the effect of orders of the co-ordinator relating to 
intrastate commerce upon the operation of state laws and state 
commission orders. It appears in the substitute at the end of 
subsection (b) of section 10, rephrased so as to fit with the 
provisions to which it relates. 

The Senate bill contained the following sentence added at the 
end of paragraph (6) of section 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended by this act: “Nothing in this paragraph shall 
be construed or taken to ratify, validate, or recognize the validity 
of any act of any person accomplishing or effectuating or tending 
to accomplish or effectuate, prior to the enactment hereof, such 
control or management in any manner forbidden hereby after 
the enactment hereof.” This sentence was intended to negative 
any possible implication in the bill that making certain future 
acquisitions unlawful had the effect of validating past acquisitions 
which might have been accomplished in violation of the law 
in existence at the time of the passage of this act. The sen- 
tence was omitted from the House amendment and from the 
bill as agreed to in conference on the ground that it was purely 
surplusage, as the same idea was already adequately covered 
in section 204, which appears in the Senate bill and the House 
amendment and the bill as agreed to in conference. The purpose 
of section 204 is to leave the legality of acquisitions made before 
the enactment of the act to be governed by the law in existence 
at the time of passage of the act, but it should be pointed out in 
this connection that nothing in section 204 will in any way in- 
terfere with the application of the provisions of paragraph (11) 
of section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended by the 
bill, to holdings of stock by a carrier merely because such stock 
was acquired by the carrier before the enactment of this act. 


It developed on June 12 that the conferees had made 
another change, in some way, by omitting from their 
revision of the bill the words “and relations” in Section 
13, to include the subject of labor relations among those 
to be investigated and reported on by the co-ordinator. 
These words had been the occasion of an argument in 
the House, after the House committee had omitted them 
from the Senate bill, and their re-insertion by vote of the 
House was the only change made by the House in the 
bill as reported by its committee. Senator Dill on Mon- 
day introduced a concurrent resolution which was im- 
mediately passed in both houses requesting the Presi- 
dent to return the enrolled bill, which he had not yet 
signed and directing the reenrollment of the bill with the 
two words deemed so important by the railway labor 
organizations restored. 

The functions of the co-ordinator are not very speci- 
fically defined in the bill. It is made the duty of the 
three regional co-ordinating committees, on their own 
initiative to carry out the purposes set forth in the act 
relating to the avoidance of unnecessary duplications and 
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the prevention of wastes, so far as such action can be 
voluntarily accomplished, by the carriers, but if they are 
unable for any reason, legal or otherwise, to do so, they 
are to make recommendations to the co-ordinator that 
he give “appropriate directions” and he is then authorized 
and directed to issue and enforce “such orders” if he 
finds them to be consistent with the public interest and 
in furtherance of the purposes of the emergency part of 
the bill. He is also to confer freely with the committees 
and give them the benefit of his advice and assistance, 
and if, in any instance, a committee fails to act in respect 
of any matter which the co-ordinator has brought to its 
attention and upon which he is of the opinion that it 
should have acted, he is authorized and directed to issue 
and enforce “such order,” giving “appropriate directions” 
with respect to such matter “‘as he shall find to be con- 
sistent with the public interest.” 

On the other hand the co-ordinator and the regional 
committees are required to give reasonable notice to, and 
to confer with, committees representing labor before tak- 
ing any action which will affect the interest of the em- 
ployees, and to afford the labor committees reasonable 
opportunity to present their views. One of the purposes 
of the act is stated to be to promote financial reorganiza- 
tion of the carriers to reduce fixed charges and improve 
carrier credit, but this is left to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is to withhold approval of a loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to a com- 
pany which it thinks is in need of reorganization, as it 
has done already in some instances. 


Changes in Interstate Commerce Law 


The permanent changes in the law, included in Title 
II, are amendments to Section 5, 15a, and 19a, of the 
interstate commerce act. Sections 201, 202, 203, and 
204 amend section 5 so as to bring within the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for approval or 
disapproval any acquisition of control of a railroad which 
would result in bringing it into affiliation with, in con- 
trol of, or under the management of, another railroad, 
whether the acquisition be by holding company or other- 
wise, and to provide that when a holding company is 
thus permitted to control a railroad, directly or indirectly, 
thereafter the accounts and capitalization of that holding 
company shall be subject to regulation by the commis- 
sion. This brings all forms of acquisition or unification 
within the jurisdiction of the commission and requires 
the commission to find, before approving them, that they 
are in harmony with and in furtherance of its general 
consolidation plan and will promote the public interest. 
The 1920 law provided that an actual “consolidation” 
to be approved must be in harmony with the consolida- 
tion plan but included, in paragraph 2 of section 5, a 
provision by which the commission could approve other 
forms of acquisition without that requirement if it found 
them to be in the public interest. 


New Rate Rule 


Sections 205 and 206 strike out the whole of section 
15a of the 1920 law and substitute for the “fair return” 
rule a new “flexible” rule of rate-making, recommended 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and assented 
to by the railroads, the shippers, the state commissions 
and other organizations, that “In the exercise of its 
power to prescribe just and reasonable rates the Com- 
mission shall give due consideration, among other factors, 
to the effect of rates on the movement of traffic; to the 
need, in the public interest, of adequate and efficient 
railway transportation service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with the furnishing of such service; and to the 
need of revenues sufficient to enable the carriers, under 
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honest, economical, and efficient management, to provide 
such service.” 

Section 206 provides that all moneys which were re- 
coverable by and payable to the commission under the 
recapture clause shall cease to be so recoverable and pay- 
able and that all proceedings pending for the recovery 
of such money shall be terminated. The general rail- 
road contingent fund established under the recapture 
clause, now containing $13,124,819, is to be liquidated 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to dis- 
tribute the money in the fund among the carriers that 
have made payments, usually under protest, so that each 
shall receive its proportion of the total amount which in- 
cludes some interest accretions, based on its payments. 


Valuation Work Reduced 


Sections 207 and 208 amend the valuation section, 19a, 
of the 1920 law to provide that “upon completion of the 
original valuations the commission shall thereafter keep 
itself informed of all new construction, extensions, im- 
provements, retirements, or other changes in the con- 
dition, quantity, use, and classification of the property 
of all common carriers as to which original valuations 
have been made, and of the cost of all additions and 
betterments thereto and of all changes in the investment 
therein, and may keep itself informed of current changes 
in costs and values of railroad properties, in order that 
it may have available at all times the information deemed 
by it to be necessary to enable it to revise and correct 
its previous inventories, classifications, and values of 
the properties ; and, when deemed necessary, may revise, 
correct, and supplement any of its inventories and valu- 
ations.” 

This is expected to reduce greatly the volume of the 
valuation work and in recognition of that fact as well 
as of the repeal of recapture the commission’s appropri- 
ation for valuation for the coming fiscal year has been 
reduced to $1,000,000, as compared with $2,750,000 for 
the present fiscal year and as much as $3,500,000 in some 
earlier years. Former Commissioner Lewis, now direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Valuation, has stated that the re- 
duction in appropriation would make it necessary to re- 
duce the valuation force of 913 by discharging about 
600. He said that the valuation records of some 1950 
carriers are now up to date as of January 1, 1928, and 
many of them are up to 1930, 1931 and 1932. Before 
the reduction in appropriation it had been planned to 
bring all records up to January 1, 1933, by the end of 
the next fiscal year. 

As the law automatically terminates the various court 
proceedings in recapture cases in which railroads have 
sought a review of the commission’s methods of valu- 
ation, and as it removes valuation as a specific rate base, 
the commission’s valuation work will doubtless continue 
for some time without any court decision as to the cor- 
rectness of its methods, although hereafter the commis- 
sion will assemble data which may be used in various 
ways to make up final valuations. 


442 Possible Recapture Claims Dropped 


Repeal of the recapture clause in Section 15a sets 
aside the results of the commission’s recapture-valuation 
procedure which has been in progress for many years 
under which the commission’s Bureau of Valuation had 
estimated the total recapture liability of 422 railroads 
for one or more years of the period from 1920 to the 
end of 1931 at $342,239,638. This included $318,210,- 
405 for 88 Class I railroads, some of which are now in 
receivership, while the balance represented the amounts 
estimated for 334 smailer roads, some of which have 
since been abandoned. The amount which had been 
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paid in, with interest accumulations, which is now to be 
returned to the roads that paid it, was $13,124,819. 

The $342,000,000 estimate included $44,879,238 for 
railroads affiliated with the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and $116,430,278 for the coal-carrying roads of the 
Pocahontas region, the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western, Hocking Valley, and Virginian. Commis- 
sioner Eastman also presented an estimate that on the 
basis of the average results for the entire period, 1920 
through 1933, the total recapture liability for the Class I 
roads might be around $148,000,000. 

Through all the recent discussions of the bill, although 
much has been made in some quarters of the relief to 
be afforded to such railroads as may have in one or more 
years since 1920 earned more than 6 per cent on the 
commission’s valuation, little attention has been paid to 
the fact that it also repeals the rate-making rule of 
Section 15a, which used to be called a guaranty of 534 
per cent and which is still often referred to by many 
Congressmen as if such a guaranty were actual and still 
in effect, although the roads have never received that 
much for any year and have fallen short of it for the 
entire period by over $4,000,000,000, approximately the 
amount of the present total recapture estimate for each 
year of the period. 


Railways Study Economies 


Considerable progress has already been made recently 
by the railroads in the study of various methods for 
effecting co-ordination and economies as indicated by 
the following list furnished by R. V. Fletcher, general 
counsel, Association of Railway Executives, to the 
House Committee during its consideration of the bill: 


Subjects receiving study and active consideration in the southeastern 
territory are: 

1. Saving in dining car operations. 

2. Elimination of competitive passenger train service. 

3. Terminal service and the extent to which any wasteful practices 
may be eliminated, including the possible joint operation of terminal 
facilities, and the extent to which the apportionment of such terminal 
service in line haul rates may be eliminated. 

4. Construction and/or maintenance of private sidetracks for shippers, 
with a view to developing to what extent the carriers in the southeastern 
territory are observing uniform practices with respect to their dealings 
with shippers. 

5. Elimination, where possible, of uptown ticket offices. 

6. Reciprocal purchasing by rail carriers in connection with traffic 
routing. 

Subjects receiving study and active consideration in the eastern terri- 
tory as of April 21, 1933: 

1. Lighterage and port practices in New York Harbor. 

2. Warehousing and storage of property by carriers at the port of 
New York. 

3. Free use of railroad piers at North Atlantic ports. 

4. Free loading and unloading of package freight at New York and 
Philadelphia. 

5. Discontinuing payment for labor in loading or unloading intercoastal 
or coastwise freight. 

6. Operation of Union Inland Freight Station of the Port of New 
York Authority. 

7. Joint produce terminals. 

8. Joint inspection of fruits and vegetables. : 

9. Joint bureau to examine claims for loss and damage to perishable 
freight. 

10. Store door collection and delivery. 

11. Economies in purchasing. 

12. Movement of sand and gravel from railroad owned docks at Lake 
Erie ports. 

13. Reduction in expense of memberships in chambers of commerce 
and local organizations. b 

14. Elimination and consolidation of ticket offices. 

15. Off-line agencies, . , ; 

16. Co-ordination of activities and consolidation of efforts of railroad 
bureaus located in Chicago. 

17. Circuitous routing. : ? 

18. Competitive passenger train service. 

19. Construction and maintenance of industry side tracks. ; 

20. Passes for directors of Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway. 

21. Discontinuance of Trunk Line Mileage Committee. : 

22. Collection of freight bills by one agency at common points. 

23. cree, of empty equipment for return haul of company 
material. 

24 Rules to govern handling and furnishing of refrigerator cars. (Rule 
36 of Perishable Protective Tariff). | : ; - 

Subjects receiving study and active consideration in the western 
territory: e i 
. Competitive passenger train service. ‘ 

. Competitive freight train service; fast freight schedules. 

. Co-ordination of terminals in Chicago. : 

. Co-ordination of terminal facilities in other western terminals. 

. Purchasing of new passenger equipment and appliances. 

. Pooling special types of freight equipment as against. purchases. 

. Survey of joint organizations in western territory with a view to 
ccnsolidation and co-ordination of their activities, 

8. Restricted pass agreement. 
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OUR papers on air-conditioning were presented at 
F the’ recent Northeastern District meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers at 
Schenectady, N. Y. The papers were “Air-Conditioning 
in its Relation to Railroads” by W. J. Madden, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ; “Electrical Equipment for Use With Air 
Conditioning,” by L. Gwathmey and B. S. Weaver, 
General Electric Company; “Energy Requirements of 
Various Types of Air Conditioning Apparatus,” by D. W. 
McLenegan, General Electric Company; “Aerodynamic 
Aspects of Air Conditioning,” by S. M. Anderson, B. F. 
Sturtevant Company. 


Railroad Service 


Mr. Madden, in the first part of his paper, listed and 
classified the types of equipment which have been pro- 
duced for railroad service. In the latter part he showed 
how the characteristics of existing equipment make 
certain demands on the railroad user and proposed speci- 
fications which the equipment should meet. This part 
of the paper is summarized as follows: 

Most air conditioning equipment will be applied to 
existing equipment, and low cost of installation requires 
a minimum rearrangement of existing apparatus. Sacri- 
fice of revenue space is undesirable and lightness of 
weight important. In geographic locations where the 
cooling period is short, the ice system shows best overall 
efficiency since its lower fixed charges permit a higher 
operating cost. 

It is highly desirable that connecting railroad lines 
with through connections employ only one air-condition- 
ing system. In electrified territory power can be ob- 
tained from the contact wire, but this offers few advan- 
tages if the cars also run in steam territory. 


Precooling of Air-Conditioned Cars 


One of the principal problems in air conditioning of 
passenger cars is precooling at terminals. In the case of 
the ice system, the energy requirement for the precooling 
operation is small enough so it can be supplied from the 
car battery. 

With the steam jet system, the precooling is ac- 
complished either with steam supplied from the yard 
lines or with steam supplied by the locomotives just prior 
to departure. The electrical load can be supplied by the 
car battery if the capacity of the battery and axle 
generator are sufficient for the imposed duty. 

The compressor systems require the most energy, and 
this may be supplied by the car battery, when size of 
battery and service conditions make this possible, or the 
car equipment may include a stand-by motor for plug-in 
service from a 220- or 440-volt 3-phase distribution 
system at the terminals. 

Coach yards are now provided with a direct current 
system for battery charging, but the capacity of the re- 
ceptacles and the size of copper in the lines would not 
permit of precooling many cars simultaneously. It has 
been suggested that certain tracks be segregated for the 
handling of air-conditioned trains, but such an arrange- 
ment would seriously handicaj» yard operations. It is 
apparent that considerable terminal changes will be re- 


Air-Conditioning Requirements 


Standard dimensions for equipment recommended to reduce items 
in stock and improve railroad market 
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quired in order to provide the required yard and terminal 
facilities. 


Standardization 


Ruggedness, simplicity, reliability and accessibility 
must be characteristics of the air-conditioning systems to 
be used on railway passenger cars. 

Both the air-conditioning unit and the refrigerating 
unit should be of the self-contained type so that they can 
be easily applied or removed from the car without dis- 
turbing any of the car equipment. The cooling and heat- 
ing systems should be co-ordinated, especially in terri- 
tories where cooling and heating may be required at 
different places on the same trip. 

It appears that standardization of apparatus would be 
conducive to lower costs of production; as an example, 
the air conditioning or refrigerating units made by the 
several manufacturers might be fabricated so as to be 
interchangeable even though the component parts were 
different. Such a procedure should benefit both railroad 
and manufacturer by reducing costs and increasing the 
market. 


Electrical Equipment and Energy Requirements 
The paper on electrical equipment for air condition- 


‘ing by B. S. Weaver was concerned principally with 


equipment for residences, but emphasized the need for 
such equipment being quiet, safe and dependable; its 
performance must be such that the person benefited 
will not be conscious of the machinery which is provid- 
ing his comfort. 

The paper on energy requiremeuts by D. W. McLene- 
gan pointed out that the amount of energy required is af- 
fected by personal requirements, weather conditions and 
type of building or car construction. Tests reported 
in the paper show that the use of awnings, attic venti- 
lators and improved insulation may cut in half the power 
needed for an 8-room house—from 10 to 5 h. p. 


Aerodynamics 


The paper on aerodynamic aspects of air conditioning 
by S. M. Anderson showed the importance of determin- 
ing the air resistance characteristics of a duct system 
and of matching this with a type of fan having charac- 
teristics which match those of the duct system. Fans 
with backwardly curved blades are especially recom- 
mended for air conditioning since they are quiet and be- 
cause it is impossible, when the proper fan is selected, to 
overload the driving motor by opening or closing vents 
or dampers in the duct system. 


Special Window Glass 


In the discussion which followed the presentation of 
the papers, W. W. Shaver, physicist, Corning Glass 
Works, said there are available special window glasses 
which resist the transmission of heat and which are more 
effective than awnings. Ordinary window glass, he said, 
has an 87 per cent heat transmission, whereas special 
glasses reduce this to 40 per cent; in cases where a little 
darker shade of glass is acceptable the heat transmission 
can be reduced to 25 per cent. 
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Traffic. Clubs Meet 


HAT a gradual transition from social into educa- 
Ty tional organizations is taking place among the traffic 

clubs throughout the country was evident at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at Peoria, Ill., on June 6-7. This trend was 
emphasized by G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of commerce 
and transportation at the University of Pennsylvania and 
chairman of the Committee on Education and Research 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs, who spoke on the sub- 
ject “Is the Traffic Profession Ready for Professional 
Organization ?” 

Professor Wilson stated that future progress will be 
determined by the organization of a professional group 
within the industry which will promote the best in- 
terests outside the ranks and develop high training 
methods. “An organization of this sort,” he said, “is 
needed to conduct impartial scientific investigations into 
transportation problems and to publish its findings for 
the benefit of the transportation industry and the public. 
Substantial progress has been made in developing a 
literature of transportation and traffic management and 
universities, colleges, evening schools, extension schools, 
correspondence courses and study groups have assisted 
in training many for more effective service and advance- 
ment. Much has been done but not enough. It remains 
for the traffic clubs to complete the foundations and to 
start the building which should grow into an imposing 
edifice.” 

The program of the two-day meeting included ad- 
dresses by Joseph R. Warner, president of the Nalray 
Corporation, New York, on “Reorganization of the Rail 
Capital Structure ;” by Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist of 
the Association of Railway Executives, Washington, 
D. C., on “Contributions of the Highway Users for the 
Use of the Highway;”’ by J. Paul Kuhn, president of 
the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, Batavia, IIl., on “Constructive Governmental 
Supervision of Motor Transport ;” and by J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, vice-chairman of the Committee on Public Re- 
lations of the Eastern Presidents’ Conference, New 
York, on “Facing the Facts.” The annual meeting of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America will be held at 
Baltimore, Md., in October. 

Dr. Duncan contended that users of highways in 
Illinois contributed less than 20 per cent of the total 
funds made available for all rural highways and city 
streets from 1923 to 1930. 

“These roadways,” he said, “are obviously expensive 
highway trunk lines that most nearly parallel and dup- 
licate the rail carriers and are the ones that have been 
especially constructed for commercial highway use much 
beyond the needs of private automobiles.” “If, there- 
fore,” he continued, “it is the proper function of the 
government to develop and maintain a highway, then it 
should, in all fairness, be done on a strict business basis 
of self support, i. e., by those served paying in whole 
for the service. The essential difficulty in the extension 
of government functions is that under our theory the 
government does not conduct itself as a private business 
must. It has never been our theory that when the gov- 
ernment extends its functions into private business, it 
should do so strictly on the basis of the elements of cost 
which a private business must meet. This has always 
been our primary difficulty in the source of subsidies.” 

Mr. Warner stated that the railroads are not over- 
capitalized but that so much has been written and said 
about railroad capitalization that many fair-minded per- 
sons have acquired convictions based on incorrect facts 
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or assumptions. He asserted that there is no logic in 
the contention that the capitalization should be scaled 
down in line with present almost non-existent earnings, 
for it is not rash to anticipate a substantial improvement 
in railroad traffic in due course of time. “Even if traffic 
does not improve,” he said, “present earning power is 
not reflected by current earnings, for if there were no 
warrant for anticipating a recovery in traffic, then the 
carriers could, through consolidations or otherwise, cur- 
tail much of the present service, reduce expenses and 
conserve to net income more of the present meagre reve- 
nues.” An abstract of Mr. Warner’s paper will appear 
in a later issue of the Railway Age. 


Nation-Wide Interest Centered Around Transportation 


At the banquet on the evening of June 6, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald expressed the view that a nation-wide interest 
has centered around the transportation industry in gen- 
eral, and railway transport in particular, with the result 
that a national transportation service is demanded, while 
at the same time the lack of a national transport policy, 
which is essential to any sound plan for providing a 
completed transport service, is overlooked. “From an 
industrial standpoint,” he said, “the need for efficient and 
economical transport service is great because the United 
States constitutes the largest area on this earth wherein 
there exists free and unrestricted trade and commerce. 
We possess great natural resources and a highly de- 
veloped productive capacity, but the real value of these 
resources will always be determined by our ability to 
distribute goods and services. As a people, we subscribe 
to the principle that those who use a service should nav 
the cost of that service and that transportation should 
be governmentally regulated in the public interest. The 
rail carriers and the users of rail service are required 
to meet those conditions, while competitors of the rail- 
ways enjoy government subsidy and operate relatively 
free from governmental supervision. 

“Tt is generally conceded that we enjoy the most 
efficient railway service at the lowest real cost known to 
the world. But we are told that the rail carriers no 
longer constitute a monopoly in the field of inland trans- 
port; that they should again modernize their plant and 
adopt new methods in order to meet a growing com- 
petition which is frequently referred to as the advance 
of national progress. But we hear little with regard to 
the elimination of excess services and the wasteful 
practices of the governmentally subsidized and unregu- 
lated competitors of the railways. 

“What portion of our transport service do we expect 
the rail carriers to provide in the future? Shall the. con- 
tinue to maintain a plant capable of handling the maxi- 
mum needs of the nation—including all the traffic which 
other agencies cannot handle, or which they do not find 
profitable or convenient to handle? These questions 
are of paramount importance to the agricultural and in- 
dustrial life of tomorrow.” 


Co-ordination of All Transportation Possible 


Mr. Kuhn said that it is possible, with proper regu- 
lation, to set up a co-ordination of all transportation fa- 
cilities so that the community which today does not have 
adequate rail transportation can have a combined or 
co-ordinated service of motor transport and rail trans- 
port and thereby give to that community an advantage 
over the service which it originally had and yet improve 
rather than destroy the revenues of the rail carrier. “I 
believe,” he continued, “it has become a generally ac- 
cepted fact that motor transport operations are, at the 
present time, an essential integral part of the general 
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transportation system of the land, but the public is en- 
titled to the same safe and dependable motor service at 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates as is required 
from the rail carriers. 

“At times it has been suggested that the only kind of 
regulation required was the imposition of an adequate 
tax which would require the motor transport to pay its 
proportionate share toward the injury to the public 
highways. To determine just what this should be, under 
all motor vehicle conditions and the greatly varying 
highway conditions, is rather difficult. Also I share the 
view that traffic should not be held on the rails by such 
an artificial barrier, nor should the railroads be re- 
quired to compete with unfair, ruinous or subsidized 
competition. 

“The motor vehicle operator who uses a public high- 
way, constructed and maintained out of public funds, 
and who does not pay a proper charge in proportion to 
his use of the highway, is to that extent subsidized; and 
no form of transportation, the rates and service of which 
are regulated, can long exist in competition with an un- 
regulated and unwarranted service which, in addition 
to not paying its way, is subsidized. 

“Unless the motor transport operator of today recog- 
nizes the fact that he rightfully occupies an important 
place in the general transportation system of the country 
and that beyond that point he must not go. and unless 
the railroad recognizes that up to certain limits it can 
render a reasonable and adequate service and thereby 
occupy a most important field and beyond that field it 
must not complain against the motor transport, the re- 
sult will be that the railroad will be financially injured, 
its revenues will be reduced, the banks and other in- 
vestment houses furnishing the capital, will be injured. 

“The public will not approve of a discontinuance of 
the railroad systems which are so essential to the ex- 
istence of the nation, and as that condition seriously 
threatens, the public will cause adoption of legislation to 
tax the motor carriers off the highways. If that is done, 
it will then take many years for the railroads to rebuild 
a proper financial standing and re-establish their credit 
so that they may, either with or without the aid of motor 
transport, render a complete transportation service. The 
neglect or failure then of both the motor transport and 
the railroad to understand the proper places to be oc- 
cupied by them in the general transportation field will 
result in injury to both and injury to the public through 
a reduction or impairment of general service to it. 

“Tt would then appear that there are but two means 
of avoiding this undesirable result; first, by complete 
understanding of their part in the transportation world ; 
and second, by proper legislation to regulate and control 
both industries. Neither would be likely to be pro- 
ductive of full and satisfactory results, but experience 
has taught us that in a competitive field, competition 
cannot be left to the fair judgment and fair business 
dealing of the owners of the industries. 

“Unlimited and unrestricted operators of motor vehi- 
cles and lack of jurisdiction to prescribe and require 
compliance with reasonable rules and regulations, have 
brought many evils to the bus and truck transport in- 
dustry and have produced competitive bidding for busi- 
ness, resulting in the establishment of ruinous rates 
which in many instances do not meet the actual out-of- 
pocket cost of operation. This results in the destruction 
of many of such operating companies, and each trans- 
action of that character contributes, in a measure, to 
the destruction, both financial and physical, of the ex- 
isting railroad carriers and to insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks and other banking institutions which have 
placed capital in the industry.” 
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Rock Island to Reorganize 


HE Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, on June 7, ap- 
plied for and was granted permission by the federal 
district court at Chicago to reorganize under the 


recent Act of Congress relating to bankruptcy. It is 
the fourth of the larger lines of the country to seek 
relief from financial stress through this legislation. Fed- 


eral Judge James H. Wilkerson directed the officers of 
the railroad to operate the property subject to the court’s 
approval, and ordered the company to start a new set 
of books as of June 8 and to submit a statement of 
assets and liabilities, as of June 7, on August 31. 

The petition of the Rock Island stated that interest 
amounting to $2,259,710 will become due during June 
and July, that loans maturing on March 1 and April 1, 
1934, total $144,303,700, that the railroad is without 
funds to pay and discharge these obligations as they 
mature and has no means of borrowing money. A state- 
ment issued by the board of directors said the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation had declined to loan the 
road $2,000,000 more and that both the Interstate Com- 
mérce Commission and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration had indicated that no further advance was to 
be made on collateral now held for a current loan of 
$13,700,000. “With these facts in mind,” the state- 
ment continued, “it is the feeling of the board of di- 
rectors that the greatest care should be taken to make 
no payments that might in any way be prejudicial to 
the rights of any particular class of security holders. 
The board has, therefore, authorized an application to 
the federal court at Chicago for the protection of the 
court under the provisions of the new law.” 

This is the second time the Rock Island has under- 
gone reorganization within recent years. Receivers 
were appointed on April 20, 1915, owing to the road’s 
inability to finance about $6,000,000 of bills and loans. 
A reorganization plan was announced on November 14, 
1916, and was carried out without foreclosure. The 
receiver was discharged on July 27, 1917. 

The annual report as of December 31, 1932, showed 
assets of $547,751,096, of which $533,030,279 was in- 
vested in road and equipment, etc., and $13,409,508 was 
current assets. The total funded debt was $313,850,084, 
while current liabilities amounted to $27,490,596. 

The total operating revenues for the year, $70,780,026, 
were the lowest since 1914 and were approximately 
$28,000,000 under those for 1931. The total operat- 
ing revenues of the railroad declined from $147,721,- 
562 in 1929 to $123,079,909 in 1930, to $99,069,563 
in 1931 and to $70,780,026 in 1932. In the same period, 
operating expenses were reduced from $108,555.385 in 
1929 to $90,551,758 in 1930, to $74,525,868 in 1931 and 
to $56,341,423 in 1932. In spite of this drastic curtail- 
ment of expenses, the net income of $14,007,321 in 
1929 was reduced to $7,700,229 in 1930 and to a net 
inceme deficit of $386,545 in 1931 and of $9,956,801 in 
1932. Dividends totaling $8,772,245 were paid in 1929 
and 1930 and $3,456,648 in 1931, while none was paid 
in 1932. The railroad has $128,909,211 of capital stock, 
including $74,359,723 of common stock outstanding, and 
of the latter, the St. Louis-San Francisco, which is also 
undergoing reorganization, holds, $18,333,300. 

The Rock Island operates 8,333 miles of lines, serving 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, New Mexico and Texas. Since March 
11, 1933, its carloadings, like those of all railroads, have 
shown marked improvement. 























New Haven Wins Harriman 
Gold Medal Safety Award 


Atlantic City Railroad, the Texas- 
Mexican Railway and Pullman 
Company also honored 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, represented by President J. J. Pelley, 
was awarded the Harriman Memorial gold 
medal for the year 1932 at a luncheon of 
the American Museum of Safety, held at 
the Union League Club, New York City, 
June 14, 1933. The silver medal was 
awarded to the Atlantic City Railroad 
Company, the bronze medal to the Texas- 
Mexican Railway, and a certificate of spe- 
cial commendation was awarded the Pull- 
man Company. Arthur Williams, president 
of the American Museum of Safety Trus- 
tees, and chairman of the Committee of 
Award, presided at the meeting. 

The gold medal is awarded for the best 
safety record of Class I railroads oper- 
ating more than 10,000,000 locomotive-miles 
during the year. The citation for this 
award showed that according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission records the 
New Haven has reduced its employee 
casualty rate 94.16 per cent, comparing 
1932 with 1923. In accepting the gold 
medal, which was presented to him by 
W. A. Harriman, chairman of the Union 
Pacific, President Pelley paid a high trib- 
ute to C. N. Woodward, assistant to the 
operating vice-president and general man- 
ager, who had been in charge of the safety 
work on the New Haven for the past 
three years. Mr. Woodward died on Mon- 
day of this week. 

There were 66 contestants for the Group 
B award, the railroads in this group oper- 
ating between 1,000,0000 and 10,000,000 lo- 
comotive-miles per year. The citation for 
the award of the silver medal to the At- 
lantic City Railroad Company contained 
this statement: “With more than 2,000,000 
passengers carried approximately 104,000,- 
000 passenger-miles, there were no pas- 
sengers killed and only two passengers in- 
jured.” Superintendent John S. Goodwin 
represented his road in receiving the 
medal, the presentation being made by E. 
Rowland Harriman. 

There are 41 Class I railroads in Group 
C, each operating less than 1,000,000 loco- 
motive-miles per year. The citation for the 
bronze medal, awarded to the Texas-Mex- 
ican Railway, indicated that for two con- 
secutive years this road had had only three 
reportable injuries in all classes of acci- 
dents included within the Harriman plan 
of award. This is the third time that the 
bronze medal has been awarded to this 
road. 


In the absence of President Crawford of 
the Pullman Company, the certificate of 


_ special commendation was received for that 


company by Vice-President Hale Holden, 
Jr., the presentation being made by E. 
Rowland Harriman. The award was made 
on the basis of the large part which the 
Pullman Company has had in co-operating 
with the railroads in the safety movement 
and for the splendid safety record which 


‘it has had in accidents to its employees. 


Arthur Williams, president of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety, was presented with 
a certificate as an honorary life member 
of the National Safety Council, the presen- 
tation being made by Lew R. Palmer. 
This award was made on the basis of Mr. 
Williams’ active interest in the safety 
movement for many years. 


Alton Desires to Discontinue A. T. C. 
The Alton has applied to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission for relief from the ° 


requirements of the automatic train con- 
trol order, as applied to its line between 
Glenn Yard (Chicago) and Normal, IIL, 
114 miles. 


Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ 
Board 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Board 
will be held at Kansas City, Mo., on June 
21. E. H. McReynolds, assistant to the 
president of the Missouri Pacific, will be 
the speaker at a joint luncheon of the 
shippers’ board and the Kansas City Traffic 
Club. 


Postponement of Power Reverse-Gear 
Order Refused 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the petition of the American 
Railway Association and the American 
Short Line Railroad Association for a 
postponement of the effective date of its 
order in the power reverse gear case, 
pending litigation on the application of the 
railroads to the federal courts for an in- 
junction. 


Railway Employment Shows Small 
Increase in April 


Railway employment increased slightly 
between March and April, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s pre- 
liminary. statement of the number of rail- 
way employees. The total for Class I rail- 
ways excluding switching and terminal 
companies as of the middle of April was 
925,480, a decrease of 13.46 per cent as 
compared with the number in April, 1932, 
but an increase of 5,599 as compared with 
the number in March of this year. 
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General Atterbury Views 
the Railroad Situation 


P. R. R. President outlines plan for 
rehabilitation in address at 
Harvard Business School 


The causes which he sees underlying the 
present railroad situation and the remedies 
he would apply thereto were outlined by 
General W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania, in an address delivered on 
June 9 at the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The principal causes of the 
present condition of the railroads, General 
Atterbury found, may be grouped under 
four heads as follows: (1) The depression ; 
(2) government regulation of railroad 
wages and rates; (3) wastes due to the 
competition of unregulated and partly sub- 
sidized transportation agencies by highway 
and water; (4) excessive competition of the 
railroads with one another. 

Before discussing each of the foregoing 
in turn, General Atterbury brought his 
audience “up to date on the published recom- 
mendations of responsible organizations or 
persons in authority.” In this connection 
he quoted from pronouncements of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; the Republican platform 
of 1932; the National Transportation 
(Coolidge) Committee; the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; the National 
Association of Railroad and Utility Com- 
missioners; the National Association of 
Manufacturers; and the Joint Committee 
of Railroads and Highway Users. 

Getting back to the “four factors of ad- 
versity,” the speaker passed over the first 
—the depression—with the observation that 
“The railroads will benefit with all other 
industry and agriculture when economic 
conditions reach that sustained plane of 
improvement toward which our energies 
must be co-operatively directed.” 

In connection with the second cause—the 
inconsistency of government policies in 
dealing with railroad wages and rates— 
General Atterbury expressed the belief that 
this inconsistency “has never been accorded 
the importance which it deserves and, in 
consequence, the public is unaware of the 
extent of} its bearing upon the present dif- 
ficulties of the railroads.” He then com- 
pared wartime wage increases with rate 
adjustments of that period and held that 
“the plain lesson of these figures is that 
the wage-fixing policies of the government, 
established during the war and continued 
after it, have resulted in imposing upon 
the railroads wagé scales which are far out 
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New Motor Truck Laws 


Enacted in Minnesota 


Increased payments for use of high- 
ways and more comprehensive 
regulation provided 


Increased payments by motor freight 
operators for their use of the highways, 
reduced size and weight limitations on 
motor trucks and more stringent regula- 
tion for highway carriers are provided in 
legislation recently enacted in Minnesota. 
Also, under ‘another new _ statute—the 
Trunk Highway Extension Law—property 
taxpayers will receive substantial relief by 
the shift of the cost of constructing and 
maintaining approximately 4,500 miles of 
secondary highway from local tax-levying 
units to the state highway fund; included 
in this shift are approximately 150 miles 
of trunk highway through cities. 

During the past 12 years, 86 per cent of 
all motor vehicle fees (including gasoline 
taxes) collected in Minnesota have been 
expended on the 6,739 miles which hereto- 
fore comprised the trunk highway system 
and which is only 5.8 per cent of the 116,- 
000 miles of highway in the state. The 
one-third of the gasoline tax apportioned 
back to the counties of the state has paid 
only nine per cent of the cost of county 
highways. Property owners have paid 91 
per cent of the cost of 26,161 miles of 
county highways and all of the cost of 
83,100 miles of township roads. 

The truck license law, after exemp‘ing 
from its provisions farm trucks and ve- 
hicles operated within a 35-mile radius of 
incorporated communities, increases the fees 
upon long-haul vehicles in amounts rang- 


ing from 10 to 400 per cent. Trucks are: 


classified in three groups as follows: Class 
T trucks, owned by farmers and used by 
their owners in connection with their farm 
operations; Class X _ trucks, operating 
wholly within 35-mile zones around their 
registered towns; Class Y trucks, which 
includes all others. 

The first two groups will continue to be 
assessed as heretofore, i.e., on a valuation 
basis except that fees for farmer-owner 
trucks, will be substantially reduced dur- 
ing the next two years. Class Y trucks 
will henceforth be subject to fees fixed on 
a graduated weight basis. These new fees 
are as follows: Gross weight three tons 
or less, $25 plus $15 for each ton over 
three; gross weight over 10 tons, $130 plus 
$40 for each additional ton; gross weight 
over 15 tons, $330 plus $75 for each ad- 
ditional ton. 

Also, this law restricts reciprocal agree- 
ments with other states and provides for 
an optional mileage tax on interstate trucks 
ranging, according to unladen weight, from 
% cent to 4 cents per mile with a $5 
registration fee and $200 bond to insure 
payment. Interstate operators may either 
pay these mileage fees or obtain Class Y 
licenses on the same basis as intrastate 
operators. 

The specifications law, the so-called 
Safety Act which will become effective 
January 1, 1934, prohibits the operation of 
trailers weighing more than one ton un- 
loaded or three tons with load; it reduces 
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the motor vehicle length limit from 75 to 
40 ft. and specifies wheel and axle weights 
which, together with other limitations, have 
the effect of restricting loads on a 4-wheel 
truck to about eight tons and on a tractor- 
semi-trailer combination to about 10 or 12 
tons. Also, this law rescinds the authority 
of the State Highway Commission to 
designate certain highways on which ve- 
hicles could carry heavier loads than were 
normally permitted by law. 

The regulatory law, which becomes ef- 
fective July 1, gives the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission broad 
powers over all trucks engaged in the 
transportation business, both intrastate and 
interstate, that are not now regulated as 
common carriers and which, in the case of 
intrastate trucks, do not operate wholly 
within 35 miles of the community where 
the owner resides. The commission is re- 
quired to fix minimum rates for intrastate 
carriers, which rates shall be “reasonably 
compensatory”; rate-cutting, rebates and 
discrimination are prohibited and _ the 
shipper as well as the carrier is made liable 
for violations. The commission may pre- 
scribe accounting forms and also has broad 
powers over equipment and its fittings; it 
may fix limits on continuous hours of serv- 
ice for drivers but in any event such con- 
tinous service is limited to 12 hours. This 
law, furthermore, bars peddling by motor 
carriers, or buying and selling commodities 
which they transport; it also prohibits the 
issuance of a highway permit to any rail- 
way and forbids railways from being di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in a permit 
carrier. This provision does not, however, 
prevent railways from operating pick-up 
and delivery service within communities 
nor from extending such operations to the 
35-mile limits prescribed for such local 
trucks. 

Interstate carriers are subject to the 
same regulations as intrastate operators 
except as to rates and the provision pro- 
hibiting the buying and selling of com- 
modities transported. 


President Appoints Emergency Board 
For Labor Dispute 


The President on June 12 issued a proc- 
lamation creating an Emergency Board to 
investigate and report within thirty days 
regarding disputes between the Kansas City 
Southern, the Texarkana & Fort Smith, 
and the Arkansas Western and certain of 
their employees, represented by the Order 
of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Trainmen. 
The proclamation sets forth that these 
disputes “now threaten substantially to in- 
terrupt interstate commerce within the 
states of Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas, to a degree 
such as to deprive that section of the 
country of essential transportation service.” 

Members of the board, under the proc- 
lamation, are to be compensated in the 
sum of $50 for every day actually em- 
ployed. Under the economy bill the com- 
pensation will be subject to a reduction of 
15 per cent. Compensation previously al- 
lowed. members of such boards has been 
at the rate of $100 a day and has not been 
subject to the 15 per cent cut. 
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Four Measures Required 


to Restore Rail Earnings 


Samuel O. Dunn lists requisites in an 
address before the Texas Press 
Association 


Four measures are needed to restore 
normal railway earnings, employment and 
purchases in addition to the principal re- 
quisite, an increase in traffic, according 
to Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company and 
editor of the Railway Age, in discuss- 
ing emergency railroad legislation be- 
fore the Texas Press Association at Hous- 
ton, Tex., on June 9. These measures, 
according to Mr. Dunn, are: 

“First, a general reduction of railway 
wages. The average hourly wage in the 
manufacturing industry is now 20 per 
cent less than in the five years ending 
with 1929. The average hourly wage 
of railway employees in the five years end- 
ing with 1929 was 65.5 cents; in 1930, 67.8 
cents; in 1931, 68.9 cents; in 1932 (as a 
result of the 10 per cent deduction from 
basic wages agreed upon in February,, 1932) 
63.6 cents; and in the first two months of 
1933, 64.6 cents. 

“Second, withdrawal of all subsidies 
from competing agencies of. transportation 
by air, highway and waterway. The rail- 
ways have suffered losses of traffic to the 
trucks which, even under present condi- 
tions, are costing them freight revenues 
of approximately $600,000,000 annually. 

“Third, comparable regulation of all 
carriers. That the railways should be 
subjected to strict regulation of their rate 
making, of the hours of service and wages 
of their employees and of every feature of 
their operations, while their competitors are 
subjected to no comparable regulation, 
especially by the federal government, is 
so obviously and grossly unfair to the rail- 
roads, and unsound as a matter of public 
policy, that the mere statement of the 
facts should be sufficient to arouse an ef- 
fective public demand for more equal gov- 
ernment treatment of all classes of carriers. 

“Fourth, government loans to railroads. 
The railroads borrowed about $1,000,000,- 
000 from the government during and 
immediately following the war and have 
repaid virtually all of the money with 
interest exceeding the amount of interest 
the government paid for it. One of the 
best means the government could adopt to 
help revive business would be to loan sev- 
eral hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
railroads on easy terms to be used by them 
in beginning immediately to do needed im- 
provement and maintenance work that has 
been deferred during the depression, and 
in employing the labor and buying the 
materials required for such work. As busi- 
ness revives and traffic increases, the rail- 
ways will have to increase their expendi- 
tures for improvements and maintenance 
any-way and government loans, which 
would enable them to do this work earlier 
than would otherwise be possible, would 
contribute more to speeding up the revival 
of general business than the use of an 
equal amount of government money in any 
other way.” 
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19 SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


FAST PASSENGER TRAINS 


A\MONG them you find 
such famous trains as the “Overland Limi- 
ted’, the “Golden State”, the ““Cascade’’, 
the “Shasta” and the “Sunset Limited”. 
On some trains, Booster-equipped loco- 
motives lend a helping hand only where 
grades are steep. On others, the full 
advantages of the Booster are used from 
one end of the road to the other. 
The extra power of the Booster takes the 
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jerk out of starting and adds to traveling 
comforts. It is an aid in handling heavy 
trains in mountain territory. Starting is 
easier--acceleration to road speeds is fast- 
er--higher speed is maintained on grades. 

The Booster permits the design of loco- 
motives to suit more exactly the work to 
be done. Savings in capital result--need- 
less operating and maintenance expenses 
are avoided. 


BOOSTER-EQUIPPED 
LOCOMOTIVES 
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Harrison Urges Treating 


Labor as an Investment 


Says employees seek boom profits 
like stock, depression wage 
assurance, like bonds 


“Have we not reached the time for a 
new alinement of capital and labor that 
will give both a definite participation in 
income and a mutuality of objective?” 
This question was raised by Milton W. 
Harrison, president of the Security Own- 
ers’ Association, New York, in an address 
before the Traffic Club of Atlanta, Ga., 
on June 8. 

“When times are good,” Mr. Harrison 
continued, “labor wants to share fully in 
the profits. It complains bitterly that 
capital is overly greedy in absorbing the 
profits which labor helped to produce. It 
contends that since the employees have in- 
vested their lives in the service they should 
receive a larger return than investors who 
invest only capital, not realizing that such 
gapital often represents many years of 
thrifty accumulation derived from labor. 
Bondholders expect a fixed income re- 
gardless of business conditions, says labor, 
while workers are cast out of employment 
and deprived of their income during times 
of depression. 

“It is true bondholders expect to receive 
their interest payments at all times. Long 
term bonds issued by railroads usually 
bear low rates of interest, and the holders 
of these bonds forego the possibilities of 
obtaining a high return on their capital 
during prosperous times in order to be as- 
sured of a stable return under all condi- 
tions. Yet labor apparently desires to be 
considered as an investment only in good 
times. In times of prosperity it seeks to 
share to the fullest extent in the profits. 
It seeks to secure the full fruits of pros- 
perity; but. when business meets with 
reverses, it does not want to share losses. 

“In other words, labor appears to be- 
lieve its investment of lives merits the 
rights which accrue to both stockholder 
and bondholder. It wishes an assured 
fixed standard of living in the form of 
wages and a share in profits without the 
acceptance of any of the uncertainties and 
this, in my opinion, is where much of the 
discord starts between employers and em- 
ployees. 

“In the present economy the difficulty 
arises from the fact that labor appro- 
priates, through high wages, its share of 
the profits of the railroad industry béfore 
the product of transportation is sold and 
before it is established that there will be 
profits. The insistence that a high stand- 
ard of living wage be included in the cost 
of operations results in a paradox, mak- 
ing it impossible to stabilize the invest- 
ment of capital. If this system is allowed 
to endure, it is apt to make inevitable 
complete public ownership, with a shifting 
of individual responsibility to the shoulders 
of a political bureaucracy. 

“An alinement of capital and labor that 
will give both a definite participation in 
income and a mutuality of objective would 
enable labor to share in the proceeds of 
profitable operations, and at the same time 
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impose upon them a responsibility to share 
with capital the losses from unprofitable 
operation through temporary acceptance 
of a less satisfactory wage return. With- 
out this new alinement what must trans- 
pire? Is labor to be an unlimited first 
fixed charge on all earnings, regardless 
of the rights of capital? If so, the result 
will be inevitably a stagnation of the flow 
of capital for essential purposes under 
private ownership. Labor should not share 
through high wages in the profits of in- 
dustry before industrial products are sold, 
any more than capital can share in the 
profits of industry before the cost of pro- 
duction is met. The readjusted economy 
of the country must provide for a balance 
of these interests in the distribution of 
income. Labor must be assured of a cost 
of living wage as part of the expense of 
operations. Above this its growing stand- 
ard of living must depend upon its status 
with capital as an investment. Capital 
and labor are both investors, and both 
should have their respective interests in 
income, and should participate in a divi- 
sion of income after a minimum return is 
paid to both the capital and labor in- 
vestors.” 


Court Disallows Barge-and-Rail 
Cotton. Rate Decision 


At Wilmington, Del., on June 14, in the 
suit of 32 railroads, the United States Dis- 
trict Court set aside the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission fixing rates 
on cotton by barge and rail from Missis- 
sippi River points to northern and eastern 
states. The court found that the commis- 
sion had made its decision without having 
held full and fair hearings, no formal in- 
quiries having been made. Judge O. B. 
Dickinson filed a dissenting opinion hold- 
ing that the railroads had been deprived of 
no constitutional rights. The other two 
judges, concurring in the opinion, were 
Justices Nields and Thompson. 

The order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 31, 1932, page 992. The 
suit was filed at Wilmington on February 
2 of this year. 


New Member of Board of Mediation 
Appointed 


President Roosevelt on June 9 sent to 
the Senate the nomination of Vincent Y. 
Dallman, editor of the Springfield IIl., 
State Register, for appointment as a mem- 
ber of the United States Board of Media- 
tion for aterm of five years from January 1, 
1933, succeeding G. W. W. Hanger, who 
has been a member of the board since 
its creation but whose term expired at the 
end of the year. Mr. Hanger had also 
been a member of the previous similar 
board, the Board of Mediation and Con- 
cilation and served with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in connection with labor mat- 
ters. He was re-appointed by President 
Hoover but the appointment was not con- 
firmed by the Senate. Mr. Dallman has 
been active in Democratic politics in Illinois 
and was one of the original supporters of 
Mr. Roosevelt in his campaign for the 
Presidency. 

The appointment was confirmed by the 
Senate on June 10. 
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Confidence in Railroads 
Unshaken by Depression 


Paul Shoup sure that the carriers are 


coming back because “‘in 
fact they never went” 


Firm confidence in the future of the 
railways of the country was expressed by 
Paul Shoup, vice-chairman of the South- 
ern Pacific, in an address before the 
National Metal Trades Association at 
Chicago on June 8. 

“The railroads are coming back—in 
fact, they never went,” said Mr. Shoup. 
“There seems to have been considerable 
misapprehension on that point. The future 
of the railroads is not to be measured by 
the depression, severe as it has been upon 
them, any more than is the future of any 
other great American enterprise. The 
shfinkage of the business of the country 
itt#the spring of 1933, as compared with 
that of four years ago, demonstrates that 
the traffic of the railroads has run parallel 
with our business generally, and we may, 
therefore, reasonably assume, as shown in 
April and May, that the traffic of the rail- 
roads will run parallel with the business 
of the country in its expansion as well. 

“And nothing has developed contrary to 
this assumption in this period of depres- 
sion, even though the railroads have suf- 
fered from the most acute competition 
and at great disadvantage, for with good 
highways available everywhere, little cap- 
ital required and no regulation to speak 
of, men have endeavored in the operation 
of motor trucks to gain a bread and 
butter living; and steamship lines, in their 
great freedom from regulation, with a 
shrinking volume of total traffic to go 
after, have accepted a situation under 
which little more than operating expenses 
came into the treasury. Yet without 
equality of opporttnity with their com- 
petitors, at all times and in all parts of 
the United States, the railroads have 
proved to be the essential need of com- 
merce. If during the low period of 
March their traffic fell to less than one- 
half of that of the maximum activity of 
just four years before, that decrease was 
in keeping with the decrease in business 
activity of the country, and while some 
greater inroads relatively were made upon 
their revenues than had been made four 
years. ago by unregulated competition on 
the highways, there is nothing in the fig- 
ures to indicate that the railroads have lost 
ground substantially as an essential serv- 
ice to the American shipping public. As 
compared with the domestic waterways as 
a whole, the difference in the percentage 
division of traffic on the basis of ton- 
miles carried as between 1928 and 1932 
does not favor the waterways more than 
their freedom of action in making rates 
would lead us to expect. The highways 
have taken a greater percentage of the 
business, partly because tHe contract car- 
rier by highway can cut any public con- 
trolled rate without notice, partly because 
the cost of operation is at a minimum, 
there being no labor wage scale agree- 
ment, partly because their activity is more 
directly competitive with railroads, some- 
what because of the ease with which ad- 
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When 8 Areh Briek 
“ | Saved A Ton Of Coal Per Trip 





yo UEL consumption on a certain group of locomotives 
o was unsatisfactory. 

sa Conditions of firing had been altered, but the locomo- 
ESS tive Arch had been left the same. 

i Combustion experts of the American Arch Company 
nad quickly uncovered the trouble. A change in the Arch 
g- design and the addition of eight Arch Brick accomplished 
“ a saving of a ton of fuel per trip. 

As Whenever a change is made in firebox conditions, have 
= a check up by American Arch Company engineers to see 
n- that you are getting everything you are entitled to from 
o the Arch. There’s More To SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 
es Bettering locomotive Arch performance has been the 
“ business of this organization for the past 23 years. Only 
” American Arch Company has this experience behind it. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists > > . 


: HARBISON-WALKER 
: REFRACTORIES CO. 


- Refractory Specialists 
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ditional units can be put in service, and 
finally because their facility has been 
greatly increased by highway growth. 

“Why, then, reading the red ink figures 
of the railroads for 1932 and the first four 
months of this year, should the railroad 
picture be of such sanguine color? The 
answer first, of course, lies in greatest 
degree in the lack of traffic, reflecting the 
business conditions of the United States. 
Therein is the major reason, and by con- 
verse, therein lies our chief hope, for the 
railways of the United States will come 
back in earning power as rapidly as the 
business of the United States increases 
and if, as I have said, they run parallel 
as in the depression, their future is 
assured. 

“Now let me talk a little more about 
the red ink of the railroads, for after all 
they have, from a cash point of view, 
suffered a great deal more than has other 
industry generally; they have not had at 
_ their command the liquid assets to carry 
them through this period of depression as 
should have been the case. Many of the 
strongest have been obliged to borrow 
large sums from the banks so long as their 
credit was available and that done, they 
have been obliged also to borrow large 
sums from the government, though it is 
easy to exaggerate these loans as com- 
pared with their values in either instance. 
The money so far borrowed from the 
government, at a rate of interest quite 
profitable to the government, does not 
exceed 1% per cent of the government's 
appraised value of the total of these rail- 
road properties. The net earnings, after 
fixed charges on the average during the 
10 years ended in 1930, would repay the 
total of government money actually loaned 
in nine months’ time. Further, the gov- 
ernment has exercised on the whole good 
judgment with respect to the securities it 
has required in making these loans. It 
is my belief that when all accounts are 
finally balanced, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will not lose any money 
in connection with its railroad loans, and 
if it had not been for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, we would have been 
in a state of chaos or most destructive 
reorganization months ago. 

“But why have the railroads had to go 
to the banks or the government when that 
great list of industrial enterprises, earning 
little or nothing, having in mind their 
tremendous invested capital, have not had 
to borrow, but have been able to take care 
of their own financial affairs and maintain 
large deposits in the banks? The answer 
lies partly in the fact that the railroads 
are public servants directly controlled and 
these other industries are not. The rail- 
ways have on one hand .an obligation 
under the law to give an a@equate service 
to the shipping and traveling public, as 
expressed in national and state laws, but 
the public has no obligation to give to 
them the traffic it may control. They 
have a primary obligation of service which 
does not in itself take into consideration 
an adequate return upon the investment. 
They are also obliged not only to render 
service but to provide facilities indirectly 
or directly assumed to be necessary to that 
service. There must not be car shortages, 
there must not be congestion in yards that 
interferes with the movement of traffic, 
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there must be track facilities to keep 
trains moving freely and they must invest 
in public conveniences that have no earn- 
ing power, such as are involved in the 
separation of grades; from 1927 to 1931, 
inclusive, they spent $230,000,000 independ- 
ent of the charges to operating expenses 
in such facilities. They have been obliged 
to build, under the will of the people, 
great passenger stations that are handsome 
metropolitan features, but which cannot 
be justified on economic grounds. 

“But, more important than that, they 
have not been permitted, under the law, 
to lay aside during the seven fat years 
those liquid assets arising from higher 
prices to take care of the seven lean 
years.” 


Plan For |. C. C. Reorganization 
Dropped or Postponed 


The plan for a reorganization of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and a 
transfer of several of its bureaus to a new 
transportation bureau in the Department 
of Commerce, recommended to the Presi- 
dent some time ago, was not included in 
the executive order sent to Congress by the 
President on June 10 proposing a reor- 
ganization or abolition of a number of 
government agencies and accompanied by 
a statement that other changes were con- 
templated to be submitted at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The order proposed transfer of the Ship- 
ping Board to the Department of Com- 
merce, which was part of the more general 
plan recommended to the President, but 
the part of the plan relating to the I.C.C. 
has been either dropped or postponed. 
Whether it has been dropped has not been 
officially indicated, although it had at- 
tracted a great deal of opposition. 


Smoke Prevention Association Will 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Smoke Prevention Association will 
be held at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
June 20 to 27, inclusive. The program of 
the railroad session, beginning Thursday 
morning, June 22, is as follows: 


Thursday, 10:00 A. M. : 

Address by L. C. Fritch, vice-president, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island &_ Pacific, Chicago : 

Address hy D. C. Buell, director, Railway 
Educational Bureau, Omaha, Neb. 

Paper by J Hulson, Hulson Grate Com- 
pany, Keokuk, Iowa, on “Influence of Grate De- 
sign on Smoke Prevention” ’ 

Ticomesion of recent locomotive developments 
to abate smoke and cinders, by representatives of 
Locomotive Fire Box Company, American Arch 
Company, Superheater Company and others 

Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 

Private exhibition at the Museum of Science 
and Industry, Jackson Park 

Inspection of terminals in Chicago and rail- 
road exhibits at Fair Grounds 

Friday, 10:00 A. M. 

Address by O. E. Ward, superintendent of 
motive power, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago, on “Smoke Abatement on Locomotives” 

Address by T. W. Demarest, goers superin- 
tendent of motive power, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
on “Smoke Abatement at Railway Terminals’ 

Paper by E. G. Saunders, fuel conservation 
engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, 
Kans., on ‘Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement” 


Century of Progress Excursion Fares 


New adjustments in excursion rates for 
trips from Eastern cities to the Century 
of Progress Exposition at Chicago are to 
become effective on June 20, according to 
an announcement issued June 13 by C. L. 
Hunter, chairman of the passenger depart- 
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ment, Trunk Line Association. Two new 
types of excursion tickets are involved as 
follows: (1) Round-trip tickets good in 
coaches only at approximately 83% per 
cent of the one-way fare—these tickets 
will be on sale every day and will have a 
return limit of nine days in addition to the 
date of sale; (2) round-trip tickets at ap- 
proximately 25 cents more than the one- 
way fare, good in sleeping cars upon pay- 
ment of the round-trip Pullman rate (1% 
times the one-way rate) and limited for 
return to 10 days in addition to the date 
of sale. This latter form of ticket, here- 
tofore sold only on Saturdays, will after 
June 20 be available on both Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. 

The announcement states further that 
passenger traffic officers expressed them- 
selves as “greatly pleased with the in. 
creasing heavy patronage of the train 
service” to the Exposition. 


Railways Serve Notice of Additional 
12% Per Cent Wage Cut 


The railways issued formal notices to 
their employees on June 15 to the effect 
that, effective October 31, wages will’ be 
reduced 12% per cent in addition to the 
10 per cent deduction now in effect and 
bringing the total reduction to 22% per 
cent. 

The original agreement made with the 
employees in January, 1932, provided for 
a deduction of 10 per cent beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1932, and extending for one year, 
which original agreement was later ex- 
tended until October 31, 1933, with the pro- 
vision that the railways would have the 
privilege of initiating action for a further 
reduction on June 15. This option they 
have now exercised. Action on behalf 
of the railways is being initiated by a 
committee of which W. F. Thiehoff, gen- 
eral manager, Eastern Lines, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, is chairman. 


St. Lawrence Treaty Deferred For 
Another Session 


A poll of the Senate having indicated 
that the St. Lawrence waterway treaty 
would be defeated if called up, it was de- 
cided shortly before the Senate adjourned 
not to attempt to take any action on its 
ratification. This was announced by Sen- 
ator Robinson, Democratic leader in the 
Senate, on June 8, after a conference at 
the White House. The President had 
indicated that he was in favor of ratifi- 
cation if a poll should show that it could 
be accomplished without too much ex- 
penditure of time; and later he addressed 
a letter to Senator La Follette stating that 
he favored both the resolution passed by 
the House relating to the St. Lawrence 
power development and the ratification of 
the treaty itself. He said the treaty had 
been endorsed by both major political par- 
ties and that “the beginning of the work 
of construction at an early date can be 
made an essential part of the national 
public works program.” Senator La Fol- 
lette offered the House resolution as an 
amendment to the national industrial re- 
covery act in the Senate on June 9 but it 
was defeated by a vote of 59 to 20. This 
was taken as some indication of the senti- 
ment in the Senate because the House 
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For the first time in history the American 
public is afforded an opportunity to inspect a 
modern British railway train . . . . the Royal 
Scot express of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway on exhibit at ‘‘The Century 
of Progress’’. It comprises the 4-6-0 type 
‘‘Royal Scot’’ locomotive No. 6100 and a train 
of eight cars. 


The Royal Scot express has provided a fast 
passenger service between London and Scotland 
for 70 years without interruption ... . travel- 
ing daily in each direction between Euston 
Station, London and Edinburgh (400 miles) 
and Glasgow (40114 miles). 
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Locomotive 6100 is the first of 70 of the ‘‘Royal 
Scot’’ class. It was built in 1927, to the designs 
of Sir Henry Fowler, chief mechanical engineer 
of the railroad. In September last, No. 6100 
drew a train over the 94 miles from London to 
Coventry in 82 minutes — an average speed of 
68 miles per hour. Before shipment to Amer- 
ica, it had run a total of 335,658 miles. 


American railroad men will find equipment on 
the locomotive, which is familiar to them as 
Elesco equipment. The superheater, known as 
the ‘‘M.L.S.”’ type (supplied by The Super- 
heater Company Limited, London) is similar 
in design to the Elesco type ‘‘A’’ superheater 
and has Elesco-type integrally forged return 
bends. For economical boiler feed, all of these 
locomotives are equipped with the Davies and 
Metcalfe exhaust steam injector, the same 
principles of design of which are embodied in 
the Elesco exhaust steam injector, which also 
has a simplified control especially developed 
to meet the requirements of American rail- 
roading practice. 


The “‘Royal Scot’’ exemplifies the broad character and extent of the activities of this 
company. Railroads the world over have standardized on Elesco-type superheaters. 
Through affiliated companies in Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany and Aus- 
tralia, we offer you the advantage of the cumulative experience with steam superheating 
for more than 40 years. Likewise, other Elesco equipment is designed and constructed 
on principles based on experience in modern railroading, both here and abroad. 





NEW YORK 





A-788 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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resolution was regarded as an important 
step toward paving the way for the treaty. 
It was reported that the poll had shown 42 
Senators opposed to the treaty itself. 


Tie Stocks Reach New Low Level 


A new low record for the number of 
cross ties in the hands of tie producers is 
reflected by the inventories on May 1, 1933, 
as reported to the Railway Tie Association 
by companies handling approximately 85 
per cent of the commercial output. The 
number of cross ties in the yards of these 
companies on that date was 5,529,415. This 
was approximately 2 per cent fewer ties 
than were in stock on April 1, when the 
number was 5,655,550. It compares with 
5,700,032 ties on hand March 1; 5,736,526 
on February 1; 5,745,599 on January 1; and 
7,164,939 on May 1, 1932, (or a reduction 
of approximately 22 per cent); and it 
represents a continued decline in tie stocks 
throughout the 17 consecutive months for 
which figures are available. 

Stocks on May 1 consisted of 482,837 
ties for use untreated, or 8.7 per cent of 
the total; 4,021,892 oak ties for treatment, 
or 72.7 per cent of the total; and 1,024,686 
ties of other species for treatment, or 18.6 
per cent of the total; while 3,610,623 ties, 
or 65 per cent of the stock on May 1, 
consisted of 8-ft. ties, and 1,918,792, or 
35 per cent, 8-ft. 6-in. ties. 

Of ties in the hands of the reporting 
companies on May 1, a total of 2,292,032, or 
41.5 per cent, were stored in the district 
comprising the states of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi and that por- 
tion of Louisiana east of the Mississippi 
river. This stock was 2 per cent less 
than on April 1 and 23 per cent less than 
on May 1, 1932. Of the remaining ties, 
1,666,137, or 30 per cent of the total, were 
in the district comprising the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, this stock being 2 per less than on 
April 1, 1933, and 27-per cent less than on 
May 1, 1932. The third largest storage, 
consisting of 1,329,143 ties, was in the dis- 
trict comprising the states of Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Texas and that portion of 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi river, 
this stock being 1 per cent less than on 
April 1, 1933, and 5 per cent less than on 
May 1, 1932. 


Carroll Miller Becomes Member of 


The President’s appointment of Carroll 
Miller, of Pittsburgh, as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, sent to 
the Senate on June 3, was confirmed with- 
out opposition or debate on June 9, fol- 
lowing a short hearing before the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce on June 
8. Mr. Miller succeeds E. I. Lewis, whose 
term expired on December 31, and who 
was not reappointed but is now director of 
the commission’s Bureau of Valuation. He 
had been recommended for the office by 
Joseph F. Guffey, former member of the 
Democratic National Committee for Penn- 
sylvania, his brother-in-law, and by Mrs. 
Miller, now member of the Democratic 
National Committee. No opposition to the 
appointment was voiced during the hearing 
before the committee after Senator Neely, 
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of West Virginia, had satisfied himself by 
questioning that Mr. Miller had had no 
interest in the lake cargo coal rate case. 
Mr. Miller said he knew about it only what 
little he had read in the newspapers and 
had formed no opinion. He is a consulting 
engineer of wide experience with gas, elec- 
tricity, and water and has been connected 
with several utility companies, but testified 
that he had never been connected with a 
railroad. He was graduated from Stevens 
Institute of Technology in 1896 and was 





Carroll Miller 


later successively with the Illinois Steel 
Company, Chicago; erecting engineer with 
Humphreys & Glasgow, London, England; 
and in the operating department of the 
United Gas Improvement Company. From 
1901 to 1907, as consulting engineer with 
George O. Knapp, at Chicago, he es- 
tablished the gas company at Osaka, Japan, 
and was engaged in a variety of consult- 
ing work including appraisals and rate- 
making. From 1907 to 1909 he was con- 
sulting engineer at Pittsburgh. From 1909 
to 1914 he was chief engineer of the 
Providence Gas Company; from 1914 to 
1918 general manager of the Western 
United Gas & Electric Company, Aurora, 
Ill.; from 1918 to 1919, general manager, 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh; 1919 
to 1921, vice-president, Guffey Gillespie Oil 
Company. Since 1921 he has been vice- 
president and recently president of the 
Thermatomic Corporation and the Ther- 
matomic Carbon Company, at Pittsburgh, 
and has also been engaged in consulting 
work. 


R. F. C. to Lower Interest Rates and 
Perhaps Salaries 

Directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation have announced another reduc- 
tion of one-half of one per cent in interest 
rates on loans, which will give the rail- 
roads a rate of 5 per cent; but with a string 
attached to it which gives the corporation 
power to bring about reductions in salaries 
of officers in some instances, even of rail- 
roads which have already received their 
loans; or of other expenses. Under a new 
law the corporation had already been given 
the power to require salary reductions as 
a condition of new loans and in the case 
of the Southern Pacific\the same thing was 
accomplished by agreement before the new 
law was passed. In announcing the inter- 
est rate reduction Jesse H. Jones, chairman 
of the R. F. C., said that a condition pre- 
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cedent to the interest reduction was that 
“all borrowing corporations, including rail- 
roads, shall, if they have not already done 
so, adjust their salaries, fees, and operating 
expenses in keeping with the conditions 
that have made it necessary for them to 
borrow from the corporation, and in a 
manner acceptable to the corporation.” Most 
railroads have reduced salaries considerably 
but the question still remains as to whether 
the reductions are sufficient to be “accept- 
able to the corporation.” 

The directors of the R. F. C. are also 
considering a further reduction of one-half 
of one per cent to railroads which pay their 
loans within a period of two or three years. 
This extra reduction, if made, would be 
at the time of payment of the indebtedness 
to the R. F. C. A reduction of one per 
cent would amount to over $3,500,000 to 
the railroads, which at the date of the 
latest report had borrowed $357,884,757 
from the R. F. C. Originally the rate on 
railroad loans was fixed at 6 per cent but 
at the beginning of this year it was reduced 
to 5% per cent. On the so-called “work 
loans,” the rate has been 5 per cent. Bor- 
rowers other than railroads and closed 
banks will be given a rate of 4% per cent 
and closed banks will get a rate of 4 per 
cent. 

Interest reductions will be adjusted to 
all borrowers regardless of the rate that 
the notes bear, and the directors “have no 
doubt,” Mr. Jones stated, “but that all 
borrowers will readily meet the conditions 
imposed, as was recently the case when the 
Southern Pacific reduced salaries, attorneys’ 
fees, etc., on receiving a large loan.” 

The public works bill, passed by Con- 
gress just before adjournment, also carries 
a new authorization for loans to railroads, 
giving the President power to “aid in the 
financing of such railroad maintenance and 
equipment as may be approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as de- 
sirable for the improvement of transporta- 
tion facilities.” 


Norfolk & Western Finds Cab Signal 
System Too Costly 

The Norfolk & Western has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
further modification of its automatic train 
control order, which originally required the 
use* of the system on its line between 
Shenandoah, Va., and Hagerstown, Md. 
On January 3, last, the company was 
authorized to abandon the brake apparatus 
and use cab signals only. The present ap- 
plication states that it was expected that 
the change then asked for could be ac- 
complished at little cost; but it appears 
that the “A” points in the track, which 
regulate the indications in the locomotive 
cab, are not in all cases located exactly at 
the wayside signal locations, so that the 
operation of the cab indications would not 
conform to Rule 6, which requires the cab 
indication to be at all times consistent 
with the wayside indications. 

To rearrange the track circuits so as 
to obviate this difficulty would cost $15,000 
and would involve further contingent costs; 
and the company believes that its wayside 
visual signal system is now so safe that 
the necessary expenditures for the change 
would not be justified. 

The application presents the usual rea- 
sons to show the proposed saving in operat- 
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Used on Type’’G” 
and Type “K”’ 
Alco Gears 


Cross Section of 
Rotary Valve 


i: ROTARY VALVE 


e Mew o , 


is a distinctive feature which gives ALCO Reverse 
Gears many important operating advantages. 

EFFICIENCY. This packless flat rotary valve has long 
demonstrated its efficiency and reliability in air-brake 
operation. 

SENSITIVITY. It is easy to operate and very sensitive to 
slight movements of the reverse lever or piston. 

ACCURACY. The valve seats properly at all times, elim- 
meine faulty action of the gear through the valve 
ifting. 
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SIMPLICITY. This type of valve eliminates the trouble- 


some stuffing box on the valve steam. The valve body 
has brass bushings to permit the taking up of excess 
lost motion. 

ECONOMY. The entire valve may be easily and quickly 
removed for grinding or repairs without disturbing or 
removing the gear. The same valve is used on both 


the type ‘K"’ and type ““G'’ ALCO Gears. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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ing expenses to be reasonable and neces- 
sary. The cost of the installation of the 
automatic train control system on this 
line, 239 miles, was $750,899 and the yearly 
average cost of maintenance, for four years 
ending with 1932, was $49,803; and of this 
maintenance cost $7,642 was for wayside 
apparatus. Discontinuing operation will 
save the whole of this latter sum. To 
abandon a.T.c. but to continue the cab sig- 
nals was expected to save $9,800 annually. 
Estimating by the record of 1932, $22,343 
would be an additional direct saving by 
discontinuing the cab signals also. The 
train mileage has decreased since 1922 
about 33 per cent, and freight locomotive 
mileage 59 per cent. The number of 
scheduled train meets per day averages 31, 
whereas in 1922 it was 52; and, moreover, 
extra trains are now rare, whereas in the 
earlier years extras were frequent. 

Safety has been increased not only be- 
cause of fewer trains but also because of 
lighter trains and larger freight locomo- 
tives. The company believes that the 
reduction in the volume of traffic will be 
permanent. The number of passengers 
carried in October, 1932, was 2,690, which 
is only 5.4 per cent of the total in the 
same month of 1922, which was 31,177. It 
is believed that northbound freight from 
the Southern Railway at Bristol, Va.; from 
the Atlantic Coast Line at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Waynesboro, Va., will have an increasing 
tendency to move over other lines and 
through the Potomac Yards gateway. 

Numerous further elements of increased 
safety are noted. The line now has com- 
plete automatic block signals, though when 
the commission first issued its order the 
manual block system was in use; automatic 
stokers are now in use on nearly all trains 
giving the fireman more time to observe 
wayside signals; the junior brakeman in 
service on this district has had 16 years 
of experience and the junior fireman 17 
years. Surprise checking has made viola- 
tions of the rules very rare. Injuries to 
passengers and employees have been rare, 
and in four years no one has been in- 
jured in a road-train collision in single- 
track automatic signal territory. The 
automatic train control has not, so far as 
known, prevented any accident which 
would have occurred in the absence of such 
a system. 


General Atterbury Views 
Railroad Situation 
(Continued from page 872) 


of line with commodity prices, while at 
the same time there has been established a 
schedule of freight rates inadequate to the 
wage levels, but still too high to stimulate 
rail traffic.” 

While he next predicted that “under 
the circumstances now existing” the rail- 
roads will probably seek relief under the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, Gen- 
eral Atterbury nevertheless contended that 
this act has, in the main, tended to freeze 
the “high wage level” existing at the time 
of its passage. The procedure pertaining to 
adjustments is so involved and prolonged 
that railroad management has not as yet 
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generally resorted to it, preferritig to work 
for voluntary reductions, he added. 

Proceeding next to his review of the de- 
velopment of railroad regulation, General 
Atterbury reached his third point—the 
wastes of highway and water competition. 
He criticized government expenditures on 
inland waterways and urged that “above 
all, we should reject the costly and waste- 
ful St. Lawrence Seaway project, before it 
is too late.” As for highway transport, 
he said that this agency “has a real field of 
usefulness” and “fair criticism can only 
be directed at departures from that field.” 

“Both highway and inland waterway 
transportation are subsidized,” he con- 
tinued. “The extent of the subsidy on the 
highways is not known. Its existence may 
be deduced from the facts that motor ve- 
hicles as a whole do not, through gasoline 
taxes and license fees, fully support the 
highways which they use, and that the 
burden of the taxes is borne by the light 
cars, for which only low-cost highways are 
required, and not by the relatively small 
number of heavy trucks, for which high- 
cost highways are essential. 

“The subsidy to the users of the water- 
ways arises from the fact that they con- 
tribute nothing to the charges on the public 
capital invested in the waterways, nor to 
their annual upkeep.” 

The fourth factor of adversity—excessive 
competition among railways—General At- 
terbury mentioned only briefly because it 
is “a matter which recently has been much 
before the public eye.” Railroad manage- 
ment, he said, cannot claim entire im- 
munity to criticism but, he added, “the 
principal causes for the excessive duplica- 
tion of services and facilities rest upon the 
traditional policy of the government to 
encourage competition, and the long-estab- 
lished practice of patrons to demand as 
much of it as possible, blind to the in- 
evitable increase in costs.” 

Summarizing, General Atterbury sug- 


gested the following relief measures : 

1. Acceptance of the principle that there is a 
relationship between rates and wages, and that 
the control of both must be so tied together that 
the governmental body which has the responsi- 
bility of pegentng the one must not only have 
first hand knowledge of the other, but also its 
control. 

2. Assistance by the government, in the form 
of long-term low-rate financing, to carry the rail- 
roads along until safely stabilized by new methods 
of organization and the revival of business. 

3. The regulation applied to the railroads 
should be more liberalized and brought back to 
its original basis, and then all competing forms 
of transportation should be regulated on an 
equal basis with the railroads. The regulative 
authority should be the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Regulation of the various trans- 
port instrumentalities cannot be properly, equit- 
ably, or to the greatest advantage of the public, 
carried out with responsibility divided. 

4. The appointment of a railroad co-ordinator 
as a temporary expedient, pending permanent re- 
grouping of the rail lines. 

5. Ultimate consolidation of all railroads into 
a very limited number of systems, in the interest 
of efficiency and economy; conserving competi- 
tion between the great terminals only and abolish- 
ing it at intermediate points; and with due re- 
gard to employees thereby displaced. 


As alternatives to the foregoing, he saw 
only two possibilities—continued deflation 
or government ownership of railroads. To 
adopt the former, he continued, would 
mean that “after all our experience in past 
depressions, we have still learned nothing 
effective about controlling our economic 
destiny.” As for the latter, General Atter- 
bury saw in Canada’s experience with the 
Canadian National a warning to the United 

* States. 
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Supply Trade 





The Nathan Manufacturing Com- 
pany has moved its Chicago office from 14 
East Jackson boulevard to the Railway 
Exchange building, 80 East Jackson boule- 
vard. 


J. W. Montigney, who has served with 
the Cleveland Tractor Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for more than 16 years in 





]. W. Montigney 


charge of its transportation division, has 
been given charge of the railway sales of 
Cletrac crawler tractors. Mr. Montigney 
has served also as a member of the Great 
Lakes Regional Advisory Board and the 
National Industrial Traffic League. 


W. F. Kurfess, manager of the mill de- 
partment of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
vice-president of the company. M. J. 
Hartigan succeeds Mr. Kurfess as man- 
ager of the mill department. Mr. Kurfess 
attended the U. S. Naval Academy at 





W. F. Kurfess 


Annapolis, and was graduated from Purdue 
University. He was a member of the first 
officers training class at Annapolis at the 
beginning of the World War. Later he 
was a lieutenant aboard the U. S. S. Porter 
in active destroyer duty off England and 
France. Mr. Kurfess entered the struc- 
tural engineering department of the Ryer- 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Misrentais ‘for wearing paris have heretofore been a 


compromise. A hard surface meant a brittle core and if the core was tough enough the surface was too soft. 


« It remained for Republic to develop in Agathon Nickel Iron the ideal material that combines hardness of 


surface with toughness of core. « How well Agathon Nickel Iron backs up a hard case with a tough core is 


shown by the above charts. « The Humphrey Machine which produced these charts, bends the full section 


to the breaking point of the case and then on to final rupture. The first break in the line 
indicates the point at which the case was first cracked; the rest of the curve shows the 
resistance of the core to rupture. * The core of the wrought iron shows rapidly diminish- 
ing resistance as the angle of bending increases. « Agathon Nickel Iron, on the other 
hand, shows stubborn resistance even after the case is broken. The core is tougher 


and uniform in composition. « Use Agathon Nickel Iron for all case-hardened partis. 
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Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes 
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Firebox Sheets Sheets a 
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son Company in 1912 and has held many 
positions leading up to his present appoint- 
ment. 


OBITUARY 


Spencer Otis, president of the National 
Boiler Washer Company, Chicago, died on 
June 10 at Waco, Tex., of Bright’s disease. 


Alfred Nathan, president of the Nathan 
Manufacturing Company, New York, and 
an officer in several other industrial com- 
panies, died on May 22, at the Columbia 
Medical Centre, New York, after a short 
illness. Mr. Nathan was born on Novem- 
ber 21, 1866, at New York. He was gradu- 
ated from Stevens Institute of Technology, 
in 1890 as a mechanical engineer and suc- 
ceeded his father, Max Nathan, as presi- 
dent of the Nathan Company in 1908. Mr. 
Nathan was a member of a number of 
societies and clubs including the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Com- 
PANY is having repairs made to three hop- 
per coke cars at the shops of the Chicago, 
West Pullman & Southern. 


Tue LenicH & New ENcLANp has con- 
verted in its shops at Pen Argyl, Pa., 60 
hopper coal cars of 50 tons’ capacity into 
specially designed cars for handling bulk 
cement shipments. The company has now 
authorized conversion of 20 additional cars, 
and at the same time will order material 
for another lot of 20 cars to be converted 
later for the spring traffic of 1934. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
directors have authorized the purchase of a 
three-car articulated high speed passenger 
train, which, according to present plans, 
will embody stainless steel construction and 
be equipped with a Diesel-electric power 
plant. The train is to be used in turn- 
around service between Lincoln, Neb. and 
St. Joseph, Mo., via Omaha. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe WABASH has ordered 105 tons of 
structural steel for a bridge at Whitham, 
Mo., from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric 
has ordered 225 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Seneca, Ill., from the American 
Bridge Company. 


New York CentTRAL Lines—An order 
has been given to the R. C. Mahon Com- 
pany for 350 tons of steel for a bridge at 
Detroit, Mich. 


Tue Norrotk & WeEsTERN has placed 
orders for 10,000. tons of 131-Ib. steel rail, 
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divided as follows: 7,500 tons to the 
Carnegie Steel Company and 2,500 tons 
to the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


CANADIAN NaTIONAL.—The Government 
of Canada, as a measure of unemployment 
relief, has placed an order for 50,000 tons 
of rail with the Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corporation, Sydney, N. S. While this 
rail is in excess of present C.N.R. require- 
ments it is for eventual use by that road 
and thus will be rolled to C.N.R. specifi- 
cations. It will not be paid for - until 
actually required by the railroad and mean- 
while the government is guaranteeing in- 
terest on bank loans obtained by the Do- 
minion Steel & Coal Corporation to finance 
the operation. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


Tue LenicH & New ENGLANp has placed 
an order for a 34 in. by 21 in. American 
engine lathe. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THe Orecon Suort LINE on June 5 re- 
employed 450 men in its shops at Pocatello, 
Idaho. This action was taken on account 
of the improvement in railroad business. 


Construction 


New York CentraAt.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has denied a 
petition of this company for a rehearing 
on orders issued in connection with the 
elimination of the Barrys’ grade crossing 
on the Canandaigua-Victor county highway 
1.5 miles east of Mertensia station in 
Farmington, Ontario county, N. Y. Present 
plans place the estimated cost of the 
elimination at $101,600 exclusive of land 
and damages. The Commission’s order 
providing for the elimination of the Weeds- 
port road crossing of the New York Cen- 
tral at Weedsport station in Brutus, Cayuga 
county, N. Y., has been amended so as to 
provide for the elimination of the crossing 
by placing the highway above the grade of 
the railroad. The change was made neces- 
sary by the elimination of various crossings 
of the West Shore in and near Weedsport. 
The amended plan substantially conforms 
with the orginal plan except that provision 
is made to span the West Shore tracks and 
the clearance of the structure is reduced 
from 22 ft. above the rails to 19 ft. The 
total length of the grade separation struc- 
ture and approaches will not be altered. 





PENNSYLVANIA-READING. — The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized these companies to consolidate the 
operations of their lines in Southern New 
Jersey which will involve the construc- 
tion of connecting tracks, estimated to cost 


$469,559. 


WasBasH.—The receivers of this road 
have been authorized by the United States 
District Judge rles B. Davis, St. Louis, 
Mo., to expend approximately $243,000 in 
the replacement of about 18% miles of 
main line rail with a heavier section be- 
tween Lafayette Junction, Ind., and Attica. 


_ further consideration, 
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ATcHISON, TopeEKA & Santa FE— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
and the Western Arizona to abandon as to 
interstate and foreign commerce the line 
of the latter company extending from 
McConnico, Ariz., northerly to Chloride, 
23.4 miles. 


BattrimoreE & On10.—Bonds.——The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $1,792,000 of 
refunding and general mortgage 6 per cent, 
series E, bonds to be pledged and re- 
pledged until June 30, 1935, as collateral 
security for notes. Several subsidiaries 
have been authorized to issue bonds of a 
similar total amount in reimbursement for 
advances, which bonds are to be deposited 
as security under appropriate mortgages of 
the B. & O. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric-NorTHERN Paciric.—Joint Opera- 
tion—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized these two companies 
to operate jointly their lines between Enum- 
claw, Wash., and Bagley Junction, 15.8 
miles. This will involve the abandonment 
by the Milwaukee of 9 miles of line and 
3.4 miles will be abandoned by the North- 
ern Pacific. 


Cuicaco, NortH SHORE & MILWAUKEE. 
—R.F.C. Loan Denied—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, after argument and 
has affirmed the 
previous report of Division 4 denying ap- 
proval of the application of the receivers 
for a loan of $768,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
R. F. C. Loan Reduced—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has modified its 
certificate approving a loan of $2,250,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, reducing the amount to $2,000,000. 
Owing to the delay the company was com- 
pelled to meet certain obligations with its 
own funds and it has only received $1,000,- 
000 from the corporation. In a supple- 
mental application it said that economies 
heretofore effected and an improvement in 
its business indicated that a further ad- 
vance of only $1,000,000 instead of $1,250,- 
000 wouid enable it to meet its require- 
ments. 


Great NortHERN.—Bond Maturity Ex- 
tension—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
extend to July 1, 1943, the maturity of 
$41,963,000 of consolidated mortgage bonds 
of the St. Paul, Minnesota & Manitoba. 


Great NortTHERN.—Bond Extension.— 
The consolidated bonds of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba, totaling $41,963,- 
000, mature on July 1 and the company 
wishes to extend them until 1943. It offers 
interest at 5 per cent plus a cash payment 
of $38.10 per $1000 bond for all bonds de- 
posited under the plan. Over 60 per cent 
have been so deposited and the First 
National Bank of New York will purchase 
or find purchasers for up to 25 per cent of 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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FOR GRADE OPERATION 


HE improved quick service feature of this equipment, which 

assures such an effective and efficient brake throughout long 
trains in level service, is automatically modified to conform with 
the best operating conditions for grade service . . . The cylinder 
pressure resulting from the substantial brake pipe reduction 
that hastens serial action is limited to a definite amount so that 
when a re-application is made with retainers in holding position, 
quick service activity does not add cylinder pressure, but merely 
hastens serial action . . . This increases the flexibility of con- 
trol while cycling on descending grades without liability of 
stalling the train or running at excessive speeds, thus assuring 
safe and smooth control of greater tonnage trains with more 


uniform distribution of wheel temperature and brake shoe wear. 
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the total issue, which it will deposit under 
the plan. The holders of 96 per cent of the 
company’s first and refunding mortgage 
bonds have agreed to the extension of the 
consolidated bonds, such consent being 
necessary since the consolidated bonds are 
a prior lien on the mileage covered. . 


Great NorTHERN.—R. F. C. Loan— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a loan of $6,- 
000,000 to this company from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to pay in- 
terest on funded debt due July 1, requiring 
that the company pledge as collateral $12,- 
000,000 of its general mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds. 


Missourr Paciric. — Reorganization. — 
The Guarantee Trust Company, New York, 
and Benjamin F. Edwards, trustees under 
the first and refunding mortgage bonds of 
the Missouri Pacific, dated April 2, 1917, 
have received permission by Federal Judge 
Faris to intervene in the bankruptcy suit 
of the carrier. The court order set June 
27, 1933 for a hearing and stated that the 
railroad may file an answer within 20 days. 
Petitioners stated that by reason of de- 
faults in maturity and interest payments 
which fell due on April 1 and May 1, and 
still remain unpaid, they desire to exercise 
their right of entry to protect and enforce 
the rights of holders of the first and re- 
funding mortgage and to collect tolls, earn- 
ings and profits of the mortgage properties 
and apply them in accordance with the 
agreement provided in the first and refund- 
ing mortgage indenture. 


Mosite & Oxn10.—Operating Contract.— 
E. E. Norris, receiver, has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority for the operation of freight trains 
over the line of the Southern between 
Corinth, Miss., and Memphis, Tenn., 87.34 
miles, under a contract with the Southern 
dated April 16, 1932. 


New York CENTRAL.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and the Michigan 
Central to abandon a branch line extending 
from Mount Forrest, Mich., northerly to 
Bentley, 4.7 miles. 


OreGon-W ASHINGTON.—A bandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
the abandonment of its Brogan branch, in 
Oregon, 22.86 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Consol'dation of South 
Jersey Lines—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the consolida- 
tion (not in the strict meaning of the 
interstate commerce act), by lease, transfer 
of stock and operation under trackage 
rights, of the lines of the Pennsylvania and 
Reading in Southern New Jersey, involving 
the abandonment of several parallel lines 
and duplicate facilities. The Atlantic City 
R.R., the Reading subsidiary, is authorized 
to acquire control of the West Jersey & 
Seashore, the P.R.R. subsidiary, by as- 
signment of the P.R.R.’s lease of the 
West Jersey to the Atlantic City R.R., 
control of which latter company is to pass 
to the P.R.R. by purchase for $1 of two- 
thirds of its capital stock from the Reading, 
which latter company will retain one-third 
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stock ownership. The two companies guar- 
antee, proportionate to their stock owner- 
ship, the payments required under the 
terms of the West Jersey’s lease to the 
P.R.R., i.e, 6 per cent dividends on its 
stock and interest on its bonds, maturities 
of which must be met by the lessee. The 
South Jersey lines, taken together in 1925, 
had passenger revenues of $11,019,727, 
which in 1932 had fallen to $2,922,808. 
Freight revenue in 1925 was $6,502,890 
and in 1932 had declined to $3,270,310. 
Motor transport accounts largely for the 
loss in traffic, the number of vehicles 
crossing the Delaware river between 
Philadelphia, and Camden having increased 
from 5,400,000 in 1925 to 13,016,000 in 
1932 due to the construction of a bridge 
at that point and tremendous expansion 
of heavy-duty highways in South Jersey. 
The area is served by 62 bus lines and 
123 truck lines which reach all principal 
points in the territory. The joint railways 
in 1932 had a net income deficit of $1,582,- 
054. The savings under consolidation are 
estimated at $1,612,211, which would ex- 
ceed the 1932 deficit. The Atlantic City 


R.R. will abandon 32.7 miles of line, in-.~ 


cluding its main line between Winslow 
Junction and Atlantic City (except for 
industry tracks), a portion of a branch line 
between Williamstown and Atco, its pas- 
senger terminal at Camden, and a short 
section near Gloucester. The West Jer- 
sey will abandon 45.5 miles, including the 
main line from Woodbine Junction to 
Cape May (except for industry tracks), 
the branch extending from Wildwood 
Junction to Wildwood, a portion of Ocean 
City branch! and the Stone Harbor branch. 
Where stations on lines to be abandoned 
are located at any considerable distance 
from the stations on the parallel line which 
is retained in service, the railroad will pro- 
vide train-connection bus service. Seven 
short connecting lines will be constructed at 
a total cost of $469,559. The Atlantic 
City will use the P.R.R. passenger terminal 
at Camden under trackage rights. In ad- 
dition to the savings in operating expenses, 
necessity for the elimination of a large 
number of grade crossings will be avoided. 

Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington to issue $1,- 
185,000 of general mortgage bonds, series 
D, to be delivered at par to the Pennsyl- 
vania in partial reimbursement for ad- 
vances, the latter company to assume lia- 
bility as guarantor of the bonds. 


READING.—See Pennsylvania. 


Reapinc.—Control of Jersey Central— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to acquire control 
of the Central of New Jersey by acquisi- 
tion of capital stock. This control was 
acquired in 1901 by the purchase of 145,- 
000 shares which, in 1921, the company 
was compelled by the courts to place in the 
hands of trustees. 


St. Joseph Bett—Esrcess Income.— 
Division 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a final recapture 
report finding that this company earned 
$83,348 of excess net railway operating in- 
come for the calendar years 1921 to 1925, 
inclusive. 
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St. Louis-SAn Francisco.—Reorganiza- 
tion.—Following the filing of a reorgan- 
ization petition in the federal court at 
St. Louis recently the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on June 12 announced the fol- 
lowing additions to its panel of trustees 
from which courts may select if they de- 
sire: J. M. Kurn, receiver of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, and W. R. Gentry, 
Joseph W. Jamison, Luther Ely Smith, 
and Fred L. Williams, all of St. Louis. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
the Central Pacific to issue $614,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds to be delivered to the Southern 
Pacific at par in part payment of ad- 
vances. The latter company is authorized 
to assume obligation as guarantor of the 
bonds and to pledge any or all of them as 
collateral security for notes issued within 
the limitations of Section 20a (9) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 


WasasuH.— Construction Claim. — The 
city counselor of St. Louis, on May 31, 
filed in the United States district court a 
claim on behalf of the city against the 
Wabash which is now in federal receiver- 
ship, asking that the claim arising out of 
the construction of the Union-Lindell via- 
duct over the Wabash tracks in Forest 
Park be classed as a preferred claim under 
the receivership. In the claim filed, it was 
stated that the city had expended $506,962 
in the construction of the grade separation 
project, the amount being subject to deduc- 
tions in accordance with the findings made 
by the Public Service Commission of Mis- 
souri in a proceeding between the city and 
the Wabash for the determination of the 
portion of the cost of the grade separation 
project to be borne by the city and the rail- 
road, respectively. In the proceeding be- 
fore the Public Service Commission, it was 
determined (1) that the total cost of the 
work properly chargeable to the grade 
separation project was $693,003; (2) that 
the total expenditures of the interested 
parties properly chargeable to the grade 
separation project were $479,730 by the 
city of St. Louis, $204,512 by the Wabash, 
and $8,760 by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company; (3) that the total ex- 
penditures made for the grade separation 
project be divided between the interested 
parties in the following amounts: The City 
of St. Louis, $413,174; the Wabash, $275,- 
449; and the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, $4,380. The Public Service 
Commission determined that the total cost 
of the project should be divided between 
the city of St. Louis and the Wabash on a 
general percentage basis of 60 per cent to 
the city and 40 per cent to the Wabash. 
In order to protect the claim of the city 
against the Wabash, the city filed its claim 
for the balance due it from the Wabash. 


Waco, BEAUMONT, Trinity & SABINE.— 
R. F. C. Loan Denied—Upon reconsider- 
ation the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has affirmed a previous decision denying 
an application of the receivers for approval 
of a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to finance construction of an 
extension of the present line as part of a 
new and shorter route between Waco and 
Port Arthur, Tex., on the ground of in- 
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Boiler and firebox of low carbon nickel steel plate installed in Lehigh Valley locomotive, 5200 series 


22 LOCOMOTIVES...2 YEARS IN OPERATION 


...all giving excellent service 


BOILERS, FIREBOXES AND OTHER PARTS MADE OF 
NICKEL ALLOY STEEL 


@ Two years ago, twenty-two Type 4-8-4 locomotives of the 
5100 and 520¢ series, were delivered to the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road. One of these engines has since piled up 100,000 miles in 
a single year. Another powers one of the world’s fastest freight 
trains between New York and Buffalo. All are giving the high- 
est satisfaction, thanks to the genius of modern locomotive de- 
sign and the use of modern metals. 

For boilers, fireboxes, and other important parts listed below, 
the manufacturers—the American Loco- 


and at the same time providing ample strength and long life. 

The marked trend to more and more Nickel Alloy Steels in 
locomotive construction has been brought about solely by 
proven merit...merit reflected in the greater strength, tough- 
ness and shock-resistance of these materials. The high resist- 
ance of Nickel Steel to aging embrittlement at boiler operating 
temperatures makes it ideal not only for boiler and firebox plate, 
but for other parts subject to unusual stress, pressure or wear. 





Our engineers are always glad to consult 





motive Company and the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works—selected low carbon 
Nickel Steel plate because its superior 
strength permits the use of thinner plate 
sections, thereby cutting down weight 





Lehigh Valley 5100 and 5200 series locomotives 
also have the following Nickel Steel Parts: 
Eccentricrods, knuckle pins, superheater bolts, boil- 
er check studs. Booster parts as follows: axle gear, 
idler gear, pinion shaft, connecting rods, side rods, 
clutch shaft, clutch shaft sleeve, throttle valve parts. 








with you in selecting the Nickel Alloy 
Steels that best suit your requirements. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Miners, refiners end rollers of Nickel. Sole producers of Monel Metat 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ability to find that the corporation would be 
adequately secured. The original applica- 
tion was for a loan of $8,983,285 but it 
was subsequently reduced to $3,750,000. 
The commission also denied a petition of 
the Kansas City Southern and others for 
a vacation of the certificate issued by the 
commission authorizing extensions of the 
line. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
June 13 week year 


40.63 39.93 14.26 
68.94 68.52 50.46 


Dividends Declared 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—$3.00, 
semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 15. 

Elmira Williamsport.—$1.61, semi-annually, 

—— ey 1 to ers of record June 20. 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Too St. Louis.—$3.00, semi- 
er Le fily 1 to holders of record 
June 

Ware River.—Guaranteed, $3.50, semi- japeette, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 3 


Railway 
Officers 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. C. Strong, assistant cashier of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere Mar- 
quette, has been appointed assistant secre- 
tary of these roads, with headquarters as 
before at Cleveland, Ohio, instead of as- 
sistant treasurer as noted in the Railway 
Age of June 10. 





W. W. James, valuation engineer of 
the Central of New Jersey, with head- 
quarters at Jersey City, N. J., has been 
appointed real estate and tax agent for 
that road, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding L. M. Hannaford, deceased. Mr. 
James will continue to serve also as valua- 
tion engineer. 


OPERATING 


M. F. Barry, superintendent of car serv- 
ice of the Chicago River & Indiana, has 
had his headquarters moved from Gibson, 
Ind., to Chicago. 


N. Johnson and W. L. Hancock, 
superintendent and car accountant, re- 
spectively, of the Louisiana & Arkansas, 
have had their headquarters moved from 
Alexandria, La., to Shreveport. 


At the request of W. E. Williams, 
manager, department of personnel of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at St. Louis, Mo., 
that he be relieved of such duties the po- 
sition has been abolished and Mr. Williams 
will hereafter act in a consulting capacity. 


TRAFFIC 


H. E. Lounsbury, general freight 
agent for the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co., at Portland, Ore., 
has been appointed general freight and 
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passenger agent with the same head- 
quarters. 


H. R. Whiting, traffic manager of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, with headquarters 
at Shreveport, La., has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of executive 
general agent of the Louisiana, Arkansas & 
Texas (Texas unit of the former road), 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. Mr. 
Whiting’s former position of traffic man- 
ager of the L. & A. has been abolished and 
the duties placed under the jurisdiction of 
B. §. Atkinson, senior vice-president, at 
Shreveport. 


E. L. Jones, general agent for the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, at San Francisco, 
Cal., has retired and J. B. Helwig, gen- 
eral agent at Los: Angeles, has had his 
jurisdiction extended to include the terri- 
tory formerly covered by Mr. Jones. I. L. 
Colborn, general agent at Detroit, Mich., 
has retired and E. G. Gustafson, general 
agent at Chicago, now has jurisdiction over 
the Detroit office. A. J. Harger, travel- 
ing agent at St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed acting general agent with the 
same headquarters. 


P. R. Flanagan, who has been appointed 
assistant traffic manager of the Chicago 
Great Western, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, as noted in the Railway Age of 
June 10, was born on June 13, 1883, at 
Port Hope, Ont., and after a common 
school and business college education en- 
tered railway service in 1900 with the 
Great Northern at Spokane, Wash. For 
three years he served this company in the 
local freight office at Spokane and as a 
switchman, yardmaster and brakeman, then 
going with the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau at Wallace, Idaho. In 1905 he re- 





P. R. Flanagan 


turned to railway service as chief clerk 
to the general agent of the Northern Pacific 
at Wallace, and in 1907 he returned to the 
Great Northern, being appointed contract- 
ing freight agent at Spokane a year later. 
In 1910, Mr. Flanagan entered the service 
of the Chicago Great Western as general 
agent at Spokane, which position he held 
until 1920 when he was advanced to as- 
sistant general freight agent at St. Paul- 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seven years later he 
was sent to Chicago as general freight 
agent, which position he held until his 
recent appointment as assistant traffic man- 
ager, effective June 1. 
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William J. Daily, recently appointed 
general freight agent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, with headquarters 
at New York, was born at Bethlehem, Pa., 
on October 17, 1879. Mr. Daily received 
his higher education at La Salle University 
and entered railroad service in 1897, with 
the Lehigh Valley. In 1907, he became 
connected with the New York Central as 
tariff clerk, and in February of the fol- 
lowing year he entered service with the 
Lackawanna holding various positions as 
chief tariff clerk; chief clerk; chief of 
tariff bureau; assistant general freight 
agent and on June 1 Mr. Daily was ap- 
pointed general freight agent. From May, 
1923 to May, 1931, he served as chairman 
of the advisory tariff committee of the 
Trunk Line Association. 


MECHANICAL 


E. M. Wilcox, master car builder on the 
New York Central Lines, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has had his jurisdiction ex- 
tended to include the line of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis between 
the south switch of the Lyons (Ill.) yard 
and Osborn, Ind. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Thomas R. Dickinson has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie and the Union Railroad Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OBITUARY 


H. E. Godwin, who retired early this 
year as general freight agent for the 
Oregon Short Line, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, died on June 2 of 
heart disease at that point. 


William H. Simpson, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died on June 12 in the Illinois Central hos- 
pital at Chicago. 


Charles Heebner, who retired as gen- 
eral counsel of the Reading in February, 
1928, after approximately 40 years service 
with that road, died at the Bryn Mawr 
Hospital, Philadelphia, on June 12, follow- 
ing an attack of pleurisy. Mr. Heebner 
was 74 years of age. 


Clayton N. Woodward, assistant to the 
general manager of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, with headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn., died at the New Haven 
Hospital on June 12 following an opera- 
tion. Mr. Woodward was 66 years of age 
and had been in the service of the New 
Haven -for approximately 50 years. 


John J. Pierce, assistant superintendent 
of the Morris & Essex division of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with 
headquarters at Hoboken, N. J., died at 
his home in Jersey City on June 13, after 
a two weeks’ illness. Mr. Pierce was 62 
years of age and had been with the D. L. 
& W. for 45 years, having first entered 
its service as a brakeman. 
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